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EDITORIAL 


EXACTLY A HUNDRED years ago, just before the Crimean 
War, we published a review of Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, the 
peroration of which contained the following passages : 


It must be remembered that a large proportion of the Eastern 
Christians are Catholics, that among the remainder many have 
shown a ready disposition to join our communion, and that, for 
holding the ancient doctrine of Christianity, they are obliged to 
endure at the hands of insolent infidel Yanky missionaries a perse- 
cution which they consider worse than the plundering of ‘Turks or 
the massacres of Kurds. ‘The Emperor Nicholas is highly incensed 
against these missionaries for reviling his faith . . . Whatever may 
happen just now, it is impossible that such a mass of weakness and 
corruption as the Turkish empire should long hold together. No 
power on earth can, and Heaven certainly will not, prop up this 
miserable anti-social fanaticism in its dotage. It must either be- 
come a civilized Christian nation, or the seat of a new and vigorous 
military despotism . . . Depend upon it, if European civilization be 
again swept away by barbarous conquerors, they will be the 
children of the East, and they will wreak terrible vengeance on 
those who assisted in perpetuating their barbarism, instead. of 
striving to introduce Christianity and civilization among them. 


Elsewhere in the same issue, another writer observed: 


The times and the means which Providence may choose are 
within its own breast; but there are sometimes indications of elec- 
tion so apparent, that a grave responsibility weighs upon the man 
or the nation to whom they may attach. Many believe they can dis- 
cover, in existing circumstances, the marks of a ministry reserved to 
France, and that, not as a matter of curious research or careful in- 
duction, but on the surface and palpable. 


Both observers came to grief through a too-facile assumption of 
penetrating into God’s purpose—a fault of judgement which was 
stigmatized in the Gospels, but remained prevalent enough to 
earn the sarcasm of St. Augustine and Montaigne: in one form or 
another it seems to be inherent in human nature. As a matter of 
history, the civilizing of Turkey did not have to be Christian, and 
Napoleon III was no new Constantine. But it is curious to see how 
much of these century-old analyses is still accurate. 
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Considerabie numbers in the near East still appear to con- 
sider the work of the Yankee missionaries—nouveau style—worse 
than their own traditional home-made tribulations. The Russian 
government is still apt to be ‘highly incensed against these 
missionaries for reviling’ its political philosophy. If the Arab nations 
will not be aligned with the free world, they are again in danger : 
of falling victims to a ‘new and vigorous military despotism’, 
which could threaten the destruction of European civilization. 

What of the ‘ministry reserved to France’? To an English | 
Catholic student of Near Eastern politics in 1853, the expression 
‘France’ meant a Catholic Empire, second perhaps to none in | 
land warfare, and only to Great Britain as a naval power, capable 
of supplying appropriate physical and moral reinforcements in the 
two important British interests of containing Russia and policing 
the Levant. Among the ‘palpable marks’ of her ‘ministry’ was the 
eagerness shown by Napoleon III to protect the Latin Christian 
subjects of the Porte. 

The concept of Catholic Empires has dropped out of political 
thought in the last hundred years (which already begins to make 
difficulties for the average reader who would understand nine- 
teenth-century history) ; so that the United States is today, on all 
counts, obviously the best candidate for this ‘ministry’ (which is in 
all essentials unchanged): and the Englishman must regard the 
foreign policy of that great nation with the same mixed feelings of 
wonder and respect, hope and anxiety, as were excited in our fore- 
bears by the Second Empire. 

The first article in this issue is an authoritative guide for the 
exploration of this topic. 








* * aK 


The generation that grew up in England between the two 
World Wars has much to answer for—not only on account of its 
measure of responsibility for the second of these, but because now 
in middle age it is shaping a new half century and a new reign. 
And there was not much of the douceur de vivre after 1918 by way of 
pleasurable compensation. But at least we possess Hilaire Belloc 
in a special, unique fashion. In the 1920’s no intelligible memory 
haunted the very young of a difficult foreigner’s useless barracking 
in Parliament from 1906 to 1910. In the 1930’s, the General Sketch 
of the European War and the articles in Land and Water were un- 
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known; if remembered, they could dimly be seen for what they 
were, brilliant constructions in military history, only written 
before the event, and so .. . tant pis pour les faits. The poetry, The 
Path to Rome, and the Chester-bellocs were accessible everywhere 
in anthologies and cheap editions: advanced students could buy 
the other books, or best of all find hidden treasure in current peri- 
odicals—the rest of whose contents often gave rise to wonder how 
the Master came there. (In this category, for instance, was there 
not a favourable comparison of Rasselas with Candide?) Our elders 
were less vulnerable to the charm; our juniors were caught in 
other toils: both have shown, in obituary notices since 16 July, so 
little discrimination as to mention the name of another spell- 
binder even in the act of commemorating him who was “a case for 
legislation ad hoc’. Of course we had from him much that we have 
found cause to unlearn, some bogus economics and some rather 
disreputable history ; there is a good deal of these in the articles he 
wrote for this Quarterly in the time of Wilfrid Ward’s editorship. 
We claim him for our generation, however, because it was through 
him, in particular, that we (for our part) were liberated from insu- 
larity and clichés—each according to his deserts; and especially 
because we caught from him a particular quality of certitude. 
Dante, in the summit of Paradise, saw this and that; and was after- 
wards sure of it perché, because 


piu di largo, 
Dicendo questo mi sento ch’io godo. 


This dilatation of joy, a foretaste of St. Augustine’s beatific gau- 
dium de veritate, is Hilaire Belloc’s subjective criterion of a right 
judgement, and ours. Naturally, it seems sometimes more reliable 
than what it guarantees; as with the more interesting decoy calls, 
‘success largely depends on the skill of the user’. 








AMERICAN FOREIGN 
POLICY SINCE THE WAR 


By P.S. 


| ‘HE iraditional policy of the United States has, since the 

foundation of the Union, been based upon the doctrines of 

isolation in foreign and civil liberty in home affairs; these 
doctrines also condition the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution, and in their turn derive from the political and re- 
ligious circumstances which prevailed in the New England States 
some 175 years ago. Now,! when the doctrine of civil liberty 
appears to be under challenge by such growths as Communism 
and McCarthyism, and when isolation has certainly been chal- 
 lenged by the facts of modern strategy, the people of the United 
States have had to do some radical adjustment of their historical 
slogans. Such a process often causes pain and confusion, and it is 
indeed in an atmosphere of pain and confusion that any study of 
American foreign policy since the war must proceed. 

Great Britain and the Commonwealth have also, indeed, had 
to carry out the same adjustment, but with less pain and confu- 
sion, since the process was slower and the previous concepts less 
dogmatic. To illustrate this, it is perhaps worth while pausing a 
minute to analyse the difference between the British and American 
isolationism, as they used to be. Both were justified in the same 
political terms, namely a refusal to undertake defensive alliances 
because the mood of public opinion might in the event prevent a 
future Government from honouring its obligations. But otherwise 
they were very different. 

The ‘splendid isolation’ of Great Britain in the last century (as, 
for example, Lord Salisbury saw it), perceived that this country, 
with a strong Navy on the ‘blue water’ could not be threatened by 
anything other than a conspicuously strong combination of hostile 
powers. To prevent this, it sufficed to maintain a balance of power 
in Europe. Any tendency to disbalance could be retilted by 
Britain, without having to go so far as to incur treaty obligations. 
Disbalance could also be discouraged by active British diplomacy 


1 Editor’s note: for the sake of scientific precision, it should here be recorded that 
this article was written towards the end of June 1953. 
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to maintain the comity of Europe—that is, good manners, no 
bullying and peaceful settlement of disputes. But after the depar- 
ture of Bismarck, the Kaiser’s Germany began to ruin the comity 
of Europe. After the turn of the century, the creation of a German 
Navy, added to their successful army, began to ruin the balance of 
power. Lansdowne and Grey, Salisbury’s successors, had to recog- 
nize this, by cryptic arrangements with France; but it is symbolic 
of the power of tradition that most of the Liberal Cabinet were 
perforce kept in ignorance, and even in 1914 some of the more 
radical members resigned rather than face the facts of life. But the 
facts of life prevailed and the Radicals are forgotten. For half a 
century there has been no isolation in British foreign policy. 

American foreign policy expressed a strong and puritan dis- 
approval of the other nations and cared little for their comity; 
indeed during the nineteenth century, American sallies into ex- 
ternal affairs were not conspicuous for good manners and one at 
least (President Cleveland’s ‘Jingo Bugaboo’ of 1895) nearly led 
his country into a war against England. Equally the United States 
were not concerned with the balance of power in Europe! ; where 
England had twenty-two miles of Channel, America had two 
oceans, thousands of miles wide. It is interesting to reflect that so 
late as 1940, Senator Vandenberg was still talking of these (and 
still in the old puritan phraseology) as ‘God given guarantees of 
our international detachment’—even though his nephew Hoyt 
(later Chief of Staff of the Air Force) had since 1918 been trying 
to indoctrinate the Senator that air power had made such 
thoughts obsolete. In modern times, American leaders have 
admitted that it was the British Navy which rendered these 
oceans effective ramparts for the United States, but, of course, 
this very fact served to delay the dawn of consciousness. 

This dawn might have come in 1914-18, when the German 
Navy penetrated the defences, and America came into the war, 
but in 1919 the old tradition again prevailed. Pearl Harbour and 
Nagasaki were the real turning points. Vandenberg called him- 
self an isolationist up to the end of 1944, and announced his con- 
version to a new faith on 10 January 1945. His road to Damascus 
had indeed been long, and slow. A speedier revelation is epito- 
mized in the newspaper story of the comment by an unknown 
citizen after the bomb had been exploded over Japan: ‘I guess 
this has done for them—and maybe for us too!’ 


1 Except for short periods under Jefferson and Wilson. 
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The abandonment of isolationism is the keynote against which 
all American foreign policy since the war must be judged. As we 
have already stated, such a change must be expected to be full of 
confusion; of movement and reaction, of promise and of hesita- 
tion. The study is also rendered more difficult by certain peculiari- 
ties of circumstance special to the United States. The first of these 
lies in the organization of the State Department, the second in the 
multiplicity of authorities constitutionally or actually concerned 
in the making of foreign policy, the third in the publicity with 
which such policy is made, or unmade, and the consequential 
excess of documentation; the fourth is just the opposite to the 
third, namely the secrecy surrounding the overriding factor which 
conditions all foreign policy, namely, military power. 

As to the State Department, the spoils system still applies, so 
that the best appointments are changed with the Administration 
and the important Ambassadors are not career diplomats, but 
temporary occupants. For this reason, and because of the pay 
scales, it is not to be expected that the best brains in the country 
should be found in the Foreign Service. Security is frequently 
lacking and differences of opinion between the Department and 
other authorities are reported, correctly or incorrectly, in the 
Press. By way of illustration of the character of the establishment, 
reference may be made to the announcement in April by the 
Department that 425 officials had recently been removed for 
homosexuality. An outsider would think that the organization 
must be very large, or very queer, or both.'! The Department also, 
like the other U.S. public departments, suffers from the difficulty 
that the Secretary of State is not a member of Congress, but that 
any subordinate official is individually liable to be sent for and 
cross-examined by Congress. 

This leads to the second characteristic—the multiplicity of 
authorities. The U.S. Constitution, designed as it was to preserve 
the liberties of the citizen against the power of government, 
divides power into five compartments—the Executive, the two 
Houses of Congress, the State Governments and finally the 
Supreme Court. This sharing of authority is, and always has been, 
very important in the eyes of those who have a share. Power of 
declaring war, of course, requires the specific approval of Con- 
gress, and the making of Treaties a two-thirds majority in the 
Senate. Sensible and practical devices have been made to avoid 


1 In fact the Department comprises some 32,000 employees. 
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the rigidity of these Constitutional rules; thus the Marshall Aid 
agreements were regarded as legislative enactments, not Treaties, 
so escaping the two-thirds rule; the exchange of destroyers for 
military bases in British territory in 1940 was regarded as an 
executive act. President Truman initiated aid to South Korea in 
June 1950 on his own initiative. All this is a far remove from the 
doubts that were expressed, when the organization of U.N. was 
under consideration, as to whether the U.S. could constitutionally 
allow a representative to sit and vote on the Security Council, 
without the prior approval of Congress for at least a proportion of 
his individual votes. Yet the division of power is real. When in 
January 1947, a Democrat President was confronted, after a long 
interval, with a Republican majority in Congress, Life magazine 
expressed pleasure that Congress should again be a fully-fledged 
partner in the business of Government ‘as part of the American 
system of checks and balances’. The remark seems to imply that the 
American system only worked properly when the Administration 
and the majority in Congress were drawn from opposing political 
parties. If so, the system must be regarded as working particularly 
well at the present moment, when the Taft group and the 
McCarthy group are advocating, and in one or two cases actually 
executing, policies very different from those recommended by the 
President of the United States. 

Indeed, as the above remarks imply, there are also other forces 
which play their part in the creation of American foreign policy. 
The Press for example, and the various independent Commissions 
which have been set up in recent years, and conduct their own 
external relations. The Hoover Commission enumerates forty-six 
other Departments or Agencies concerned with external relations, 
in addition to the Department of State. Then there are also the 
organized pressure groups, not so much intellectual groups as in 
England, but groups bound together by ethnic, economic, geo- 
graphical or religious interests. Finally, there is virtually a lunatic 
fringe of what appear uninstructed and irresponsible individuals 
who yet are influential. Celtic prefixes often predominate; 
McCormick, McKellar, McCarran, MacArthur and McCarthy 
are well-known names, constituting together what well may be 
called a Mac Fishery. As to Senator McCarthy, he seems to be 
best described as a contradiction in terms. His emissaries have 
announced that American libraries should contain no books 
except those which portray the American way of life, yet what 
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good can there be in the American way of life if, as the Senator 
alleges, so many of its children are disposed to betray it? 

This multiplicity of authorities is, however, much more than a 
grotesque feature in the constitution; it is a serious problem, and a 
cause of concern in the United States. A large number of themes 
have been written on the subject by University professors and 
students of foreign affairs; among the latest may be noticed a 
studious, but depressing, volume from Harvard.! Much of the 
work is devoted to an historical account of the past, but the main 
significance lies in the present situation which 1s, according to the 
outspoken authors, critical. The tug les between the Executive 
and the Legislature. With powers so separated, to frame a con- 
sistent and effective foreign policy requires not only agreement on 
the merits of the policy itself, but also an elaborate mechanism of 
continuous consultation. Success is thus doubly at the mercy of 
wrecking tactics. Special difficulties in the background are the 
absence of party discipline, the prevalence of poisonous individual 
hatreds and a tendency among Congress members to think of their 
privileges and powers rather than of the substance of the problem 
before them. After this rather heartbreaking analysis, the Harvard 
authors take one lingering look at the British system, and then 
turn to make some minor practical suggestions, including one for 
the abolition of the two-thirds rule. But indeed, the modern 
academy might as well have repeated outright the words of Plato: 
‘until philosophers are senators, or senators philosophers, there 
will be no end to the ills of the Republic’. Probably any other 
study of the separation of powers, considered in isolation and 
under a microscope, would come to a similar view. But it may be too 
pessimistic, bearing in mind the resiliency of the American people. 

The third characteristic, excess of documentation, is well 
known. If much of the documentation is repetitive, the conscien- 
tious student can still hardly leave it unread. To take examples 
from the State Department itself, which appears to operate a 
cradle to the grave service. There was a three-day debate in the 
Senate to discuss the proposed appointment of Mr. Bohlen as 
Ambassador to Moscow (though this was child’s play compared 
with Mr. David Lilienthal’s appointment to the Atomic Energy 
Commission in 1947, which got seven weeks). Even after retire- 
ment, Ambassadors equally play their part. When Stalin died, but 


1 American foreign policy and the Separation of Powers, by Daniel Cheever and H. Field 
Haviland, Jr. (Harvard University Press, 1952.) 
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before he was in his grave, four ex-Ambassadors to Moscow 
(Harriman, Standley, Bullitt and Bedell Smith) all made public 
pronouncements as to the future course of Soviet policy. Nor 
should one forget the treason trials of ex-officials; the grave is 
illustrated all too cruelly in the case of the Rosenbergs. 

The fourth characteristic, secrecy, is perhaps the most import- 
ant of all. The essence of the matter is this. All politics are in the 
last resort power politics. Every major American decision affect- 
ing the Soviet must take into account the risk of war, and the 
ability to face this risk. Thus, when it was decided to relieve the 
blockade of Berlin by air-lifts, and to oppose the invasion of South 
Korea by armed force, advice must, or at least should, have been 
given that these decisions, though justified politically, were stra- 
tegic diversions and weakened the deployment of forces needed if, 
in the event, these decisions did lead to war. In the last resort, 
such advice presumably hinged on the relative strength in atomic 
bomb power, which has been regarded as the ultimate yard-stick 
since Mr. Churchill made it so at Fulton in 1946. But what were 
the facts, and what was the advice, are rightly guarded secrets. 

Finally, it might be added that the major political issues are 
canvassed in the United States by all the different interested 
parties described above, at a white heat of excitement. When 
General MacArthur was dismissed, for example, the President 
was stigmatized by different sources as a pig, a red herring, a 
Judas, a B, and a son of a bitch! (the last phrase by Senator 
Joseph McCarthy). Such a selection, and there are plenty of 
other examples, would make green with envy the ambitious 
British politician who was reproached merely for calling a large 
section of the British people vermin. On the other hand an Oxford 
educated congressman, speaking in the House of Representatives, 
called General MacArthur ‘God in the flesh: the voice of God.’ 
Herbert Hoover, as befits an ex-President, was more restrained 
when he called the General ‘a reincarnation of St. Paul’. 

Great excitements produce great reactions—and so indeed it 
was in the case of the General. But the vortiginous processes do 
not make it easier for the onlooker to analyse what are the con- 
sidered opinions of the people, and what are the consistent policies 


of the administration. 
In the face of all these difficulties, there is no lack of scholarly 


1 All the quotations in this paragraph are culled from The General and The President, 
by Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., and Richard Rovere. (Heinemann, 1952.) 
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studies of post-war American foreign policy. Regular publications 
on the subject are issued by the Council of Foreign Relations, New 
York, and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Each year, 
a comprehensive and unbiassed survey is published by the Council 
of Foreign Relations under the title of The United States and World 
Affairs ‘Though by no means uncritical, this work is naturally 
framed from a purely American perspective, and in any case, any 
survey confined to events of one year is necessarily limited in 
scope. A study from a broader viewpoint has recently been com- 
piled jointly by the two institutions, entitled Britain and the United 
States. The system of compilation is intriguing; each of the two 
national teams expressing the policy, not of their own, but of the 
other country. In the result, the report is edited with such exact 
courtesy that it is impossible to segregate the American contri- 
bution. Moreover, the whole thing is more philosophy than his- 
tory, more academic than practical: the reader will learn all about 
the origin of the stream, the importance of its tributaries, the 
animal and vegetable life within it and so on, but not where it is 
going. 

Where, after all, is the stream going? Is it possible to sum up 
in a few paragraphs a process to which other students have 
devoted so many hundreds of tons of paper? The attempt is made 
below. It necessarily must be confined to recalling the major 
decisions of foreign policy in recent years—the examples being 
chosen with reference to the essential criterion, isolation or co- 
operation. It might be added that if the foregoing account has 
seemed to paint too bizarre a portrait of the internal background, 
this has been done deliberately in order to illustrate the difficul- 
ties which stand in the way of a consistent foreign policy on the 
part of the United States. Indeed, in so far as there is a consistency 
in such foreign policy, the character of the background may seem 
to make that consistency all the more creditable. 

The first portent of the end of isolation may have been Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s quarantine speech of October 1937, when he 
called upon the people to quarantine the aggressor; having 
sounded the call, he adroitly refused to be pinned down by re- 
porters who asked if this meant sanctions or the end of neutrality. 

Nevertheless, 1939 found the people still schizoid. John 
Gunther sums up their attitude as being ‘We know we will have 


1 Harper & Brothers, New York. 36s. 
* Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1953. 8s. 6d. 
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to fight, and we won’t.”! For two years and more the President 
worked on his people. The Destroyer-bases deal of September 
1940 startled Congress, but was a fact. At the same time the 
President in a broadcast warned the Axis that he was not neutral 
in thought. By the end of the year, the President could call his 
country the Arsenal of Democracy, and by March 1941 he had 
passed the Lend Lease Act; Senator Vandenberg complained that 
he had got it through by labelling it Aid to Britain—surely the 
first and last act of American policy to receive such a cachet. 

By April 1941, a Gallup poll reported that three-quarters of 
the country favoured going to war. By December, it may be said 
that the people of the United States (less General MacArthur) 
were conditioned for war, but this does not mean that isolationism 
was dead. President Roosevelt’s influence might live no longer 
than that of President Wilson when war was over. To see which 
way the true current was moving, it is necessary to turn to what 
was happening in Congress. 

In the stress of war, a year or two passed before Congress began 
to consider the position of the United States in the post-war world. 
It is a truism that American strategy was mostly concentrated on 
the location of the immediate combat, not on its long-term conse- 
quences. Hence the controversy between the Prime Minister and 
General Marshall over the North African landings. But early in 
1943, Democratic members of Congress put their mind to what 
became known as the Bull resolution, in favour of post-war inter- 
national collaboration. Senator Vandenberg, leader of the Repub- 
licans, was critical of this movement, but nevertheless got inter- 
ested in the subject and in the end led his party to a resolution at 
their Mackinac Conference, favouring ‘responsible participation 
by the United States in post-war co-operative organization 
among sovereign nations to prevent military aggression and to 
attain permanent peace’. 

That these phrases, which seem like platitudes, were drafted 
with all the argument and solemnity appropriate to amendments 
of the Constitution, shows that they symbolized indeed deep 
changes. The slow movement received a sudden impetus from ex- 
ternal events. From Moscow, where the Foreign Ministers were 
due to meet in October 1943, there came alarming rumours that 
the Soviet would make a separate peace unless some form of collec- 
tive security was agreed. The Senate, thus stirred up, in November 


1 Roosevelt in Retrospect. (Hamish Hamilton, 1950.) 
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1943 passed a resolution admitting ‘the necessity of there being 
established a general international organization for the mainten- 
ance of international peace and security’. The Moscow Confer- 
ence had already recorded agreement to the same end and the 
Secretary of State on return announced that power politics would 
henceforth be banished. The significant feature is that the Senate 
resolution was passed by a majority of 85-5, the beginning of a 
bipartisan foreign policy. At the same time, the Secretary of 
State, Cordell Hull, began to take Senators of both parties into 
his confidence in foreign affairs, and even to use them for prac- 
tical service, e.g. in the proceedings for the establishment of 
U.N.R.R.A. in 1943 and in the Bretton Woods Monetary Con- 
ference in the summer of 1944. 

The Pentecostal revelation may be said to have come to the 
enlightened Senator Vandenberg on 10 January 1945, in a 
speech which, his Editor says, ‘echoed through the world’.! ‘I do 
not believe that any nation hereafter can immunize itself by its 
own exclusive action. Our oceans have ceased to be moats. I want 
maximum co-operation.’ According to a Gallup poll, the senti- 
ment of the nation echoed his views. Bipartisanship was estab- 
lished, though the Republicans made it clear that it applied only 
to the measures for the disarmament of Germany and Japan, and 
to the projected organization of U.N.O. A month later Vanden- 
berg was appointed to be one of the U.S. delegates to the San 
Francisco Conference, with John Foster Dulles as an advisor. 

And so the Administration were committed, and were immedi- 
ately subjected to the most ruthless dose of power politics ever 
known in all the history of the Union. The facts were revealed every- 
where, at Yalta, San Francisco and Potsdam, at Foreign Ministers’ 
meetings, and above all in the Sovietization of Poland and Rumania. 
American criticism of British policy in Greece was perforce stilled. 

During all this critical period, the office of Secretary of State 
was held by Mr. Stettinius. The shocking turn of events as the 
war drew to a close must no doubt have made an impression on 
him, but there 1s little record that he made any impression on the 
events. He is, for example, scarcely mentioned in the memoirs of 
his successor? and this does not appear to be due to jealousy. So in 
July 1946 Mr. Stettinius was replaced by Mr. Byrnes, a former 
Justice of the Supreme Court. Of the 562 days during which Mr. 


1 Private papers of Senator Vandenberg, edited by his son. (Gollancz, 1953.) 
2 Speaking Frankly, by James F. Byrnes. (Heinemann, 1947.) 
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Byrnes held office, 350 were spent in attendance at international 
conferences. Closely escorted at these by Senators Connally and 
Vandenberg, Mr. Byrnes thus saw to it that bipartisanship was 
continued at the conference tables; but events outside were 
moving with terrible speed. All Eastern Europe was being firmly 
consolidated under the Soviet. Indeed, it would seem that the new 
President and his administration could hardly see the wood for 
the trees, and the British Government was in no better position. 
Mr. Bevin, it is true, is recorded so early as September 1946 to 
have told Molotov to his face that he was talking like Hitler, but 
it was nevertheless not easy for a Labour Government, newly elected 
ona ticket labelled with headlined promises of fraternal co-operation 
with Russia, to turn round and announce that their election promises 
were a fraud. For two years the Western world dithered, mussabat 
tacito medicina timore. Not even moral thunderbolts were hurled. 

One event of local importance may be mentioned from this 
period, the American Loan to Britain, passed by a very grudging 
Congress with a narrow majority at the end of 1946. This loan 
contained certain conditions about the convertibility of sterling, 
which was accordingly tried in 1947. As a result, Britain ran out of 
resources in a few weeks. 

This event had already cast its shadow before. Britain in fact 
was, at the beginning of 1947, already running into her cycle of 
biennial economic crises. The Government, perhaps unnerved 
after a severe winter, informed the Administration that they were 
no longer in a position to continue economic and military aid to 
Greece and Turkey after 31 March. This was on 1 March. But 
General Marshall was now Secretary of State; he acted with the 
same decision and speed as when five years before he had stripped 
his country of its newest tanks to help the Eighth Army in its need. 
On 12 March a programme of aid to both countries was pro- 
claimed and appropriations of $400 million were asked for. The 
Republicans agreed, bipartisanship was extended to a new sphere, 
and this decision in itself represented an important milestone in 
the development of American foreign policy. Dr. Dalton’s erratic 
finances had produced an unexpected and valuable offspring. 

But if the concept was valuable, the method has been criticized 
as exemplifying some of the besetting weaknesses of American 
policy. Professor Hans Morgenthau of Chicago University! has 
described these as being legalism, moralism, utopianism and senti- 

1 In his acute study, American Foreign Policy. (Methuen, 1952.) 
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mentality. The wording of the Truman Doctrine now enunciated, 
according to his account, was such as implies a parallel obligation 
on the United States to pour out similar aid to all the deserving 
poor of the world (and in truth during subsequent years dollars 
have been poured out upon some very shady beneficiaries). Even 
a milch cow should know its own calves. The Truman Doctrine 
was in essence an act to fill a strategic vacuum in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, to prevent a dangerous tilting of the balance of 
power. Why not call it so? In the same way, American spokesmen 
still speak of the need of opposing Communism, though Secretary 
of State Acheson said this was a confusion of thought and words, 
and the enemy is Russian Imperialism. Perhaps the explanation 
is that tradition still thinks in the old terms; if balance-of-power 
motives are immoral, and foreign policy must be made syrupy, so 
let it be, with the result that the United States will get much less 
value for the money it spends. 

Perhaps at this point, attention may also be drawn to another 
facet of American idealism, which has become so popular that it 
may yet lead to serious disillusionment. In March 1947 Congress 
passed the so-called Fulbright Resolution (sponsored by a former 
Rhodes Scholar), by which Congress ‘favours the creation of a 
United States of Europe’. A couple of months later, Mr. Churchill 
echoed the theme in a magnificent speech which started: ‘All the 
greatest things are simple.’ In the United States, the idea became 
extremely popular; many high officials of the Administration, in- 
cluding Mr. Dulles on taking office, have reprimanded Europe for 
not achieving it. It is even written into domestic legislation: the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 proclaims as one of its objects ‘to 
further encourage . . . the political federation of Europe’. The 
phraseology is hardly tactful; one wonders what would have been 
said in the United States if the House of Commons in passing a 
motion designed, for example, to approve the grant of facilities for 
the U.S. Air Force in Great Britain, had included in the preamble 
their desire that the disabilities of the American negro should be 
lessened. As to the substance of the problem, of course, to federate 
the political structure of Great Britain and France may not be so 
simple as, for example, to federate the administrative counties of 
Surrey and Middlesex. The European Defence Community may, 
or may not be, the best umbrella to shelter the rearmament of 
Germany, but there is no doubt that excessive Utopianism could 
cause much trouble in the future. 
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Returning to the narrative. After the enactment of the 
Truman Doctrine, a new milestone was reached when in May Mr. 
Acheson, and in June General Marshall, made their famous 
speeches which resulted in the Marshall Aid Programme. The 
characteristic advances were that the new type of aid should cover 
the vital area of Western Europe as a whole, that it should be 
scientific and not piecemeal, and that it should be a joint affair, 
contingent upon collaboration with and effort by the European 
beneficiaries themselves. Under Mr. Bevin’s initiative, the Euro- 
pean countries reacted with speed, and incidentally Russia, by 
her veto on the satellites, was publicly revealed in her true colours. 
European requirements were calculated (by Europe) as $29,000 
million; joint screening brought this down to $22,000 million. 
The amount appropriated was eventually cut to $17,000 million. 
The piloting of the consequential legislation by Senator Vanden- 
berg was said to have been masterly; every single critic or witness 
who asked to give evidence before the Committee was examined. 
On the other hand, we now witness for the first time the disturb- 
ing activities of Senator McCarran, whose interpretation of the 
duties of Congress as a financial watch-dog consisted (according 
to Cheever and Haviland) in hounding the Executive. We may 
also note that the price paid by this country for its dependence, 
was the abolition of the valuable war-time agreement on Atomic 
energy. The U.S. became free to use the weapon without consult- 
ing the U.K., exchange of information ended and the U.S. 
obtained a better share of atomic ore supplies: from the Congo. 
Later attempts by the Administration in 1948 and 1949 to modify 
this situation were blocked. 

Meanwhile, power politics had not stood still. By March 1948, 
a coup d’état in Czechoslovakia brought that country under Soviet 
control, and all Eastern Europe was now completely engulfed. 
But in the same month, the Brussels Treaty was signed, thanks 
largely to the efforts of Mr. Bevin. The stage was set for another 
move forward by the United States. 

The significance of the Brussels treaty lay not in the cultural 
and economic clauses with which it opened, but in the clause pro- 
viding for mutual defence against any aggressor, in accordance 
with the rights conferred by Article 51 of the U.N. Charter. The 
United States had been intensely interested in all the steps that 
led up to this Treaty. At the same time, Congress leaders had long 
been considering the problem of compensating for the unreli- 
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ability of any conceivable form of collective defence which the 
Security Council (consistently frustrated by the Soviet veto) could 
be expected to provide, by the alternative of organizing a treaty 
framework which would take advantage of the reserved rights of 
conditional and collective self defence provided under Article 51 
of the Charter. The two lines of thought and action came together, 
as it were spontaneously, once the Brussels Treaty was an accom- 
plished fact. No one individual could claim any special credit for 
having led the United States into the Atlantic Pact. Perhaps for 
this reason the ordinary delays of diplomacy, and especially 
American diplomacy, never manifested themselves. On 11 June 
the Senate passed by 64 votes to 4, the famous Vandenberg reso- 
lution, by which it was resolved that ‘the Government by consti- 
tutional process, should particularly pursue’ among other objects, 
the ‘association of the United States, by constitutional process, 
with such regional and other arrangements as are based on con- 
tinuous and effective self-help and mutual aid, and as affect its 
national security’. 

The grammar may have been Vandenberg’s own, making the 
United States singular (though without the Senator’s character- 
istic split infinitive). ‘The language was very general, and it has 
been suggested the Senators may not themselves have quite 
realized what they were voting. Perhaps this did not matter, for 
within a fortnight the Soviet had instituted the Berlin blockade, a 
challenge which neither of the two occupying powers could, 
or did, fail to resist. So by July 1948 the two powers, joined 
by Canada, were at work organizing the Atlantic Pact. For the 
rest of the year American pressure was put upon all the other 
free European countries. In the end, practically all joined. 

The Treaty, signed in April 1949, provides in its cruciai Article 
5 that ‘the parties agree that an armed attack against one or more 
of them in Europe or North America shall be considered an 
attack against them all... and each of them... will assist the 
Party or Parties attacked by taking forthwith such action as it 
deems necessary, including the use of armed forces, to restore and 
maintain the security of the North Atlantic area’. 

So this language, too, is imprecise ; it was as far as the United 
States could go towards an alliance without prejudicing constitu- 
tional process. But the Secretary of State, Mr. Dean Acheson, said 
on this clause in his radio address of 18 March: ‘If we should be 
confronted again with a calculated armed attack such as we have 
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seen twice in the twentieth century, I should not suppose we 
should decide any action other than the use of armed force’. Even 
so, the language still falls far short of the clear promises of the 
Brussels ‘Treaty. But any vagueness of language should not dis- 
guise the importance of the commitment. What is important is the 
motive that led the United States into making an entangling 
alliance, an epochal break with tradition. For the next few years 
there was little evidence of any disposition to abandon the path so 
entered. 

But while the development of the North Atlantic Treaty made 
steady progress, the rest of 1949 was all confusion. It was a year 
that came in like—or relatively like—a lamb, and went out like a 
lion—or rather a lion pretending to be still a lamb. Three signi- 
ficant events occurred, to the accompaniment of strenuous minis- 
terial denials. 

First, Great Britain during the summer moved steadily to- 
wards a new economic crisis. Commodity prices fell, a situation 
which the country’s economy proved unable to stand, as subse- 
quently it was unable to stand the rise in prices caused by rearma- 
ment. There was a general lack of confidence in sterling, provoked 
by the terms of the Economic Co-operation Act of 1948 (i.e. the 
Marshall Aid Act) which required countries benefiting to adjust 
their currencies to ‘valid prices’. This was generally considered to 
be directed against Great Britain. Sir Stafford Cripps denied that 
he was going to devalue, as the American legislation envisaged, and 
in September did so. It will be remembered that this announce- 
ment was accompanied by a further promise that the cost of living 
would not be allowed to increase, except in the matter of bread. 

This time the United States did not come to the rescue, as in 
1945 and 1947. Marshall Aid was indeed subsequently tailed off, 
though at the end of the year military aid was distributed as a 
feature of the Atlantic Treaty organization. In fact $1000 million 
were appropriated to Western Europe, after considerable oppo- 
sition by Congress ; of this, the British share was only moderate. 

Far more important was the atomic explosion in Soviet terri- 
tory, announced by the President in September. This shattered, 
not only the American defence policy—for the analysis in 
Churchill’s Fulton speech now in part ceased to be valid—but also 
the whole basis of foreign policy. Churchill, for example, had often 
argued! that a realistic settlement with the Soviet should be sought 


1 E.g. in the House of Commons on 10 December 1948. 
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while the United States had the atomic bomb, and the Soviet still 
had not. This, of course, was not official American policy, but Mr. 
Acheson had at least admitted that negotiation must be from 
‘positions of strength’, which he was then seeking in, for example, 
the Atlantic Treaty. Mr. Byrnes in 1945 had thought the Soviet 
would not have an atomic bomb for ten years. Now, in 1949, 
where were the positions of strength? Yet in the United States, the 
President’s announcement was followed by a series of high level 
nerve-sedatives, of which the general tenor, according to Professor 
Morgenthau, was that everything was the same as before, only 
more so. 

Then, thirdly, there was the anxious episode of German re- 
armament. Looking back, it would seem clear that the U.S. 
Administration must have committed themselves to the concept 
of German rearmament some time that year. This was in line with 
their increasing enthusiasm for European federation as the only 
means of controlling the inherent danger of a rearmed Germany. 
As previously mentioned, this concept was actually written into 
the Mutual Security Acts. The groundwork of German rearma- 
ment was already laid by the creation in 1949 of the Federal Re- 
public. The Soviet were organizing armed forces in the Eastern 
zone. It was already well known that the joint military studies 
made under N.A.T.O. had revealed glaring gaps in defence, which 
only Germany could fill. It would appear that the Western 
Foreign Ministers, at their Paris meeting in November, must have 
considered the subject. At any rate, shortly afterwards the Federal 
Chancellor made an opening gambit to his own people, and inci- 
dentally met a very bad reception. The very idea was promptly 
repudiated by the Foreign Ministers, and without doubt this was 
sincere on the part of Bevin. Nevertheless, German rearmament 
has ever since, coupled with European Federation, been an in- 
creasingly attractive ideal to the U.S. Administration, though 
there have been shocks to find that, on offering to Germany what 
was believed to be a much desired toy, the recipient has con- 
sistently raised the price demanded for accepting the gift. 

Turning now to another subject, perhaps here is the place to 
mention the great Yugoslav schism. It had originated in 1948 and 
there was a long period in which Tito figured, apparently of his 
own choice, as the common enemy of both worlds. Gradually the 
Western world began to offer practical benefits. Great Britain 
started with a trade and economic agreement. The U.S. followed, 
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bettering the example, and by the end of the year 1949 was acting 
as a protagonist in supporting the election of Yugoslavia to the 
Security Council, in a vacancy traditionally allotted to a Soviet 
satellite. It took more years, virtually up to Tito’s visit to England, 
before Yugoslavia could positively own up to friendship with the 
Western world, but already in 1949 the consequences of her defec- 
tion from the Soviet were important. The Communist movement 
in Italy had met a serious defeat in 1948. During 1949, the revolt 
in Greece finally collapsed. 

So, early in 1950, the Western world perceived with trium- 
phant joy that the Soviet had, so to speak, turned the heat off 
Europe. Instead, it was turned on in the Far East, where Mao had 
at last triumphed and later made a satisfactory deal with the 
Soviet. This leads us to the China problem and the Korean war, 
in which American foreign policy so far has met its greatest failures. 

Before the Second World War, the United States could claim 
a considerable fund of good will in this area, due to disinterested 
missionary and philanthropic efforts, to having kept aloof from 
the scramble for concessions (though not from their commercial 
benefits) and to her general practice of denouncing colonialism. 
When the war came, the situation was in suspense; after it was 
over, and the other concessionary powers gave up their claims, 
there was no longer any special distinction in this respect. But 
meanwhile the United States had decided to back the Kuomin- 
tang. Chiang Kai-Shek, like Syngman Rhee, had received a 
Methodist education from American sources, and the decision 
was popular, although the corruption of the régime was being 
reported by those on the spot from early war years. 

When after the end of the war, the Kuomintang army of 
3,000,000 men was confronted with a Communist army of 
1,000,000, the United States policy was to act as onlooker and 
peace-maker between the two. General Marshall spent all of 1946 
in attempting this, but the attempt wholly failed. General 
Wedemeyer remained in China, and recommended increased 
economic aid but warned that the régime needed a thorough re- 
form. There was a strong ‘Aid to China’ (i.e. to Kuomintang 
China) caucus in Congress, whose policy seems to have been 
dictated in part by doctrinaire hatred of Communism as such, in 
part by strong dislike of Europe, especially England. The leaders 
of this party were Senators McCarran, McCarthy and Knowland. 
So the Administration continued to give aid, accompanied by 
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scoldings. Chiang Kai-Shek went to war, spread his armies over a 
large part of China, but failed to administer either them or the 
country he took over. When the Communists advanced, his men 
went over to the enemy, taking with them all their modern equip- 
ment. The failure of Communism in Europe was now matched by 
a far greater triumph in the East. 

It is at this point that American foreign policy seems to have 
lost its grip. The Administration could only administer pin-pricks, 
sometimes little more than verbal abuse, from positions of weak- 
ness. Mr. Acheson’s reputation sank. There is good evidence that 
at this stage he failed to establish the proper working arrange- 
ments with Congress leaders, which his predecessors, and in Euro- 
pean affairs he himself, had previously maintained. His policy 
seems to have been dragged weakly behind that of a group of 
fanatical Senators. 

Then came Korea. In December 1948 the United Nations had 
agreed that Syngman Rhee’s Government was the legal govern- 
ment of all Korea. In June 1949, relying on this pronouncement, 
American troops were withdrawn. In January 1950 the Secretary 
of State made a speech, in which, inter alia, he defined an American 
defence perimeter, from which South Korea was excluded. In 
June 1950, the North Koreans advanced. Within a few days, the 
President had promised and was sending military support. This 
major decision may not unfairly be described as a strategic error, 
but a political trumpet-call. There is evidence that this decision 
was made almost alone by the President, without advice from the 
joint Chiefs of Staff, but supported by General MacArthur. 

It is here necessary to say a few words about this General, who 
to English minds has seemed merely a prototype prancing pro- 
consul. In truth, he seems to have been a repeat version of Sir 
Henry Wilson, the political general who was always wrong. As 
Chief of Staff of the Army in 1930, for example, he had abolished 
the Armoured Corps. As Commander-in-Chief in the Philippines 
in April 1941, he had announced that Japan could not attack the 
United States. As a Supreme Commander in 1948 he had tried to 
run for the Presidency, till some indiscreet publications on his part 
had convinced the Republican leaders that he was unfit for the 
post. But in fairness, it must be said that the political attacks on his 
record in Korea by Mr. Herbert Morrison, then Foreign Secre- 


? Ex-President Hoover may have forgotten this, when ten years later he called the 
General a prophet. 
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tary, seem to have been based on political rancour. ‘The General 
is not to blame for his notorious crossing of the 38th parallel, 
which was authorized by the General Assembly’s resolution of 7 
October 1950—a resolution introduced by the United Kingdom. 
The blame is that he advanced without knowing that organized 
Chinese forces were already lined up across the border, without 
considering politically whether this was a bluff or not, and with- 
out any preparation whatsoever for meeting the threat when it 
came. In less than two months his forces were in full retreat and 
he was beginning to demand an extension of the war to outside 
Korea. His dismissal on 10 April 1951 was not for military failure 
but for political insubordination. 

Then followed the grand inquest. The Administration pre- 
pared their case with care; the testimony of the Secretary of State 
and of each of the joint Chiefs of Staff was convincing; that of 
General Bradley in particular was a masterly piece of unpreten- 
tious common sense. 

But what is really of more interest is General MacArthur’s own 
view of how things should be. His political concept took the form 
of three dogmas. 

His first dogma was that the Eastern theatre was of greater 
importance than the European-Atlantic theatre; the grounds for 
this were that, while in the West Europe could cushion the threat 
against America from an aggressor (as it had in two past wars), in 
the ‘East there was nothing between an aggressive Communist 
China and the shores of America save the open Pacific (appar- 
ently neglecting Japan and the Pacific bases and the fact that 
China had no means of crossing the Pacific). 

The second dogma, deriving though scarcely following from 
the first, was the United States should have intervened years ago 
with military force on the mainland of China, to prevent the 
spread of Communism. 

The third was that, following the Korea stalemate, the war 
against China should be extended generally, by strategic bomb- 
ing, by naval blockade and by unleashing Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
defeated warriors from Formosa. 

But in addition to these, he left behind him yet one more 
general dogma—an abstract anti-Communist fixation. He would 
fight Communism, mental or physical, wherever it was, tooth and 
nail; perhaps, for all we know, by the recently devised method of 
book-burning. . 
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In the event, the Administration won their case, but too late 
to restore Mr. Acheson’s prestige and authority, too late to revive 
the shaken confidence of Europe, and above all, too late and too 
narrowly to allowa new American policy towards China; thereafter 
and still, the American attitude to China has remained equivocal. 

So the old General faded away, but his soul goes marching on, 
embodied in such disparate corporeal manifestations as Senator 
McCarthy and ex-President Hoover. Two illustrations may be 
given of these rather surprising conclusions. 

At the beginning of 1950, Mr. Hoover had begun a crusade— 
this being, we believe, the recognized title for a campaign which 
recommends impracticable aims for the future by appeal to nos- 
talgic memories of the past. In April he proposed that all Com- 
munist countries be banished from the United Nations. His clarion 
call was summed up in a radio address on 20 December, which 
has been called the catalyst of all the negative emotions that had 
been gathering across the nation for many months. He proposed 
again the expulsion of the Soviet from U.N. and the outlawry of 
China. But at the same time he proposed isolationism and aban- 
donment of support to Europe. In one phrase he states: “We 
Americans alone can so control the Atlantic and Pacific oceans 
that there can be no possible invasion of the western hemisphere 
by Communist armies’. Mr. Acheson answered back by rejecting 
‘the policy of sitting quivering in a storm cellar waiting for what- 
ever fate others may wish to prepare for us.’ As it happened, Mr. 
Hoover’s campaign went the way of all crusades ; no doubt he and 
the American people felt better when he had got it off his chest. 
But the reader will recognize the link with Senator Taft’s new 
doctrine of ‘going it alone’, and Senator McCarthy’s general 
attitude to Communism. 

This attitude to Communism in the abstract may also be con- 
sidered in the light of a recent volume issued by the University of 
Notre Dame, entitled Soviet Imperialism ; Its Origin and Tactics. A 
Symposium. The editor is Mr. Waldemar Jurian, and contributors 
to the Symposium are Messrs. Timasheff, Pap, Pipes, Weintraub, 
Ling Nai-Jui and Barghoorn. As is proper in a symposium, here is 
no unanimity of view, but a general consensus that Soviet, as 
compared with Czarist, imperialism is an imperialism raised to a 
higher power, simply because the force of religion is added to the 
force of ambition in Soviet policy. There are no Queensberry 


1 Notre Dame, Indiana, 1953. $3.75. 
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rules, no holds barred, no intervals, no time limit. If this is so, then 
one would think that the same forces in China, communist doc- 
trine active in a revolutionary and nationalist movement, would 
produce the same effects. If that is so, then MacArthur and 
McCarthy and the rest are right, and China is, by definition, an 
enemy for ever. But, when we come down to detail, we read in the 
same book that Russia’s ultimate objective is the conquest of the 
whole of China. In that case, though, the Chinese people may not 
like it, and Chinese interests would seem to lie in friendship with 
the United States. 

In a word, a doctrinaire view of Communism, if used as a 
guide to foreign policy, seems to offend against the first rule of 
metaphysics—the principle of non-contradiction. Perhaps, after 
all, it would be better to follow some more pedestrian beacon, as 
Jefferson and Talleyrand and Castlereagh and Salisbury did in 
their day. 


Now it is time to sum up. This abbreviated, yet too lengthy 
account, has omitted much of importance in American foreign 
policy ; the founding of Israel, for example, the equivocal attitude 
to the Abadan crisis and the crisis in Egypt that followed it—all 
events which had epoch-making consequences for the future. ‘The 
selection of examples has been confined to clear lessons. What are 
the lessons? 

Robert Louis Stevenson remarked that it was better to travel 
hopefully than to arrive. American experience in international 
power politics shows that it is at any rate easier. Yet we can see 
that there has been a general will to travel, and, except in the case 
of China, a general knowledge of the direction of travel. Some 
journeys, as to Greece and Jugoslavia and N.A.T.O., followed a 
British lead ; others, as in the aid programmes, started with seeds 
of their own undoing, and had to be begun again. But there have 
been as yet no deliberate return journeys. Hoover’s crusade was 
strategically defeated. The numerous brakes—too numerous to 
describe—which Congress has attempted to put upon the Admin- 
istration’s caravan have not prevented it from moving. If it were 
not for the Chinese frustration, and for our memory of the equi- 
vocal march of events since President Eisenhower’s election, the 
journey might almost be said to be mapped out, and the world 
might accept the verdict of Britain and the United States that 
isolationism is gone for ever. 
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Yet it is necessary to point to one great and present gap in 
present policy, and to four puzzling questions pinned up before 
our vision of the future. 

The gap in policy is, of course, in that region called the Near 
East which stretches from Haifa to Singapore; the gateway from 
Asia into Africa; the bomber’s springboard from Africa to Asia; 
the mass of underdeveloped, overpopulated and _ fanatically 
nationalist races; the source of half the world’s oil reserves; the 
political and strategic vacuum which is such a temptation to the 
aggressive militarist ; the line of communication between East and 
West, and still the umbilical cord of the British Empire; above all, 
Russia’s open frontier. Russia is contained in the West, the desire 
is to complete containment in the East; the North is perhaps con- 
tained by the secret plans of the Western military leaders; but it 
is as clear as daylight that the South is open. Here are 3000 miles 
of Soviet frontier, and the Indian sub-continent has been con- 
quered countless times over its Northern land frontier. It is in 
this context that the American equivocations with Moussadek 
became serious in their consequences. Dr. O’Grady, the U.S. 
Ambassador at Tehran at the time of the Abadan conflict, retired 
shortly afterwards to announce that the trouble was really due to 
British Colonialism. Not long ago, Mr. Dulles, after his return 
from Egypt, used the same old catchword——but it has now ceased 
to be a joke. 

Turning now to the question marks for the future, the first of 
these is Germany. The Soviet have long been in the position of 
having a carrot of German unity to dangle before the noses of that 
politically injudicious people, but they have hitherto spoiled its 
savour by too strong application of the stick on the back of the 
East Germans. The threat of the carrot without the stick has long 
been realized. Fortunately, the recent East German revolt has 
largely blunted the edge of this Soviet weapon, but the somewhat 
alarming consequence has been a strong movement in the United 
States to conclude that the Soviet régime is cracking and that no 
further effort is needed. 

The second question mark concerns China. The situation has 
been analysed earlier on. The problem for the President and his 
advisers is whether to accept the thesis that China, gud communist, 
is by definition to be regarded as an enemy, and therefore to be 
treated as such, and therefore irrevocably to become one. In that 
case, 400 million Chinese will be added to 200 million Soviet sub- 
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jects, making a formidable numerical opposition. Or is the Admin- 
istration to swallow its diplomatic pride, and do a deal with China 
over Formosa and the Security Council and trade, while at the 
same time re-educating internally a public opinion which is be- 
coming more and more bemused by the preachings of Senators 
Knowland and McCarthy? 

The third question mark is the most serious of all, and is one 
which an English writer should only put with diffidence. The 
Americans have travelled hopefully with their European allies, 
have paid the fares of many and stood refreshments to all, yet 
their fellow travellers have not enjoyed the journey. So far as this 
country is concerned, the complaints go much deeper than the 
yelpings of Mr. Bevan and the petulant intellectuals. For example, 
the harm done in Palestine, Abadan and Egypt, as we have 
already mentioned, is not easily forgotten, any more than the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop pact was forgotten by Churchill and Bevin 
during the period when the United States was still honeymooning 
with the Soviet. In France, the ravished daughter of American 
sentiment, for whom especial treats and favours have been poured 
out since the war, not only the Communist voting power but also 
a strong general sentiment of anti-Americanism in the most serious 
circles, have survived and even increased. Not long ago, reports on 
French Yankophobia were a favourite feature in American peri- 
odicals. Within the last few months the French were within an 
inch of forming a Government pledged to evacuate Indo-China. 
In Italy, similarly, the cause which seemed to be prospering since 
1948 has in turn had a set-back in the last elections. Experience in 
Europe seems to have been repeating the age-long experience in 
South America, where the so-called ‘good neighbour’ policy issued 
in resentment. 

Such are the facts. Comment on them had best be quoted 
from other than British lips. Already two years ago, Mr. Lester 
Pearson, the Canadian Secretary for External Affairs, was com- 
plaining in most undiplomatic language about ‘hoop la’ diplo- 
macy in Washington. Mr. John Foster Dulles himself saw the 
signs of the times over a year ago. In February 1952, he wrote in 
the New York Times: ‘Many (viz, in the U.S.A.) seem to feel that 
we can get all we want by co-ercion and imposition, rather than 
by finding policies which appeal to other peoples’ sense of right. 
Many in other countries are becoming fearful that the United 
States, which they knew and loved as the exponent of interna- 
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tional righteousness, may have succumbed to the temptation of its 
new power. As a result, many foreign peoples now shun intimacy 
with us which in earlier days they would have sought. That is the 
danger signal we ought to heed.’ Later, even more forthright, he 
wrote: ‘the United States is less liked, more isolated and more 
endangered than ever before in its history’. 

Mr. Richard P. Stebbins, editor of The United States and World 
Affairs, writing in 1952, devotes a chapter to this phenomenon. He 
mentions three particular causes. First, American failure in the 
major issue and the test case, Korea. Second, dollar aid and sharp 
lectures are each individually, but even more in combination, 
likely to provoke resentment from self-respecting countries. (In 
illustration of this, one may notice a new form of combination— 
continued scoldings from General Ridgway to the European 
countries who have placed their forces under his command, to- 
gether with a heavy reduction in dollar aid under General 
Eisenhower’s Presidency.) ‘The third cause which Mr. Stebbins 
mentions, is just bad manners. “Trade, not aid,’ said Mr. Eden, 
beaming with expectation like a schoolboy who has said the 
right thing. ‘I agree with the last two words,’ said Senator Taft. 

It is worthwhile mentioning that Mr. Stebbins notices these 
manifestations of dislike of America as coming not from Europe 
only, but from all over the world, especially in the form of what he 
calls the revolt of the under-privileged. This is especially seen in 
the proceedings of the United Nations, where the minor countries, 
wielding one vote each, take a pride in stifling the proposals of the 
United States even on the most harmless subjects. “The jackals 
after us’ was a British comment—presumably referring to a debate 
on colonialism. 

It is easier to travel hopefully than to arrive. Jackals, as well as 
the Russian wolf, do follow the traveller in this human world. Mr. 
Dulles himself gave the diagnosis and the cure, before he became 
Secretary of State. 

The fourth query is no more than the converse of the third. 
Will the United States themselves adopt a kind of neo-isola- 
tionism; Mr. Taft’s ‘going it alone’; not refusing allies, perhaps, 
but only accepting allies on one’s own terms? There are signs of 
this. Congress, it appears, is rapidly coming to the conclusion that 
Foreign Aid must end, without any promise to allow trade instead. 
The unrest in Eastern Europe has been magnified into a flattering 
hope that the Soviet system is breaking up, so that the United 
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States might ease up. The relief with which the postponement of 
the Bermuda conference was greeted—based on fear that Sir 
Winston Churchill would press for a deal with the Soviet—is a 
further indication of the same nature. 

Such are the problems to be faced. The people of the United 
States seem, on the whole, exceptionally equipped to face them. 
Politically, they have been endowed by the Fathers with a balanced 
(though somewhat rigid) political system, behind which lay a 
tradition of political freedom which the founders derived from 
their European, and particularly Anglo-Saxon, heritage. Econ- 
omically, they are endowed with abundant natural resources 
within their own territory. History and geography have granted 
them a century and a half to develop their economic and political 
systems, almost untroubled. At the same time the American 
people have developed for themselves a particularly resilient men- 
tality; no doubt the capitalist system and the large dilution of 
immigrants have contributed to this. It is important to add that 
the American citizen (so far as one can generalize on such matters) 
probably still retains a standard of moral seriousness and of 
idealism which is far higher than could be assumed from the be- 
haviour of his leading representatives in Congress. 

These people are now faced with a challenge, which is pre- 
dominantly an external military threat—though this incidentally 
gives rise to two further internal challenges, whether the constitu- 
tion is to be made less rigid and whether the ancient civil liberties 
are to be preserved. All peoples in the past have had to face such 
challenges; any people that has become great has only done so by 
overcoming them, sometimes again and again. Too frequently in 
the past, a great people have failed to meet an external military 
challenge because one hand was, so to speak, tied behind the back 
to grapple with internal weaknesses. Never before, perhaps, have 
a people faced an external challenge with such an accumulated 
stock of confidence and material strength, and with both hands so 
free as the people of the United States now. The challenge makes 
two calls upon them, first for intellectual judgement and second 
for consistent action. If they fail to meet the challenge, the cause 
can be laid not to some villainy of Uncle Joe or his successors, but 
to some weakness in Uncle Sam: 


In tragic life, God wot, 
No villain need be. 











LEON BLOY, THE ARTIST 


(concluded) 
By ERNEST BEAUMONT 


HE merit of La Femme pauvre is due to the intensity of the 

vision and the power of the writing; its failure to be the 

masterpiece that it might have been is due to technical inade- 
quacy, lack ofa fitting sense of proportion and insufficient atten- 
tion to structural solidity, to which may be added the inherent 
tendency towards a cheap sensationalism, whatever spiritual signi- 
ficance it may symbolize. This technical inadequacy is far more 
serious in Le Désesperé and even deprives that novel of any serious 
claim to consideration as a work of art. Of Bloy’s capacity to write, 
to describe and evoke, there can indeed be no question. The 
periods roll from his pen, tumultuously, bearing in their sweep 
masses of neologistic epithets, Latinisms and scurrilities, and sus- 
tained images which startle by their deliberate incongruities. 
Such a style could obviously be disastrous ; that it is not so in the 
case of Bloy gives the measure of his genius. ‘The range of tones 1s 
remarkable, for ferocity and tenderness, insult and love, all find 
their place in this style, of which Léon Daudet wrote that it 
derived from none of the known styles of the nineteenth century.! 
The lyrical exuberance as well as the scatological preoccupations 
irresistibly recall the sixteenth-century satirist with whom the 
author of Le Désesperé exultantly proclaimed his affinity, but 
Bloy’s style is not merely Rabelaisian pastiche; it is, if ever there 
was one, an individual instrument, unlike any other. As a weapon 
it is extraordinarily telling, whether used to cudgel contempor- 
aries, to strike upon obdurate hearts, or to slash open vistas of a 
world where the seen and the unseen live in intimate and mys- 
terious communication. However, though Bloy had considerable 
force at his disposal as a writer, he did not succeed in the two 
novels that he wrote in controlling it and ordering it to the most 
satisfactory aesthetic ends. None the less, the immense superiority 


1 Léon Daudet, Flammes, Paris, Grasset, 1930. See pages 210-12 for a consideration 
of Bloy’s style. 
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of La Femme pauvre over the first novel may indicate that complete 
technical mastery would not have been entirely beyond Bloy’s 
capacity. Though the two novels rely little on inventiveness and 
the fictional element in Le Désespéré reveals an artistic inferiority 
to the actual events of Bloy’s life, it is clear both from the ‘realist’ 
decor of the earlier part of La Femme pauvre and from its idealist 
dénouement that the author did not lack that kind of imagination 
necessary to the novelist. The question therefore arises why Bloy, 
who was to live another twenty years after completing La Femme 
pauvre and publish over twenty more books, did not again attempt 
fiction. 

It may be that Bloy decided that the record of his everyday 
life, not unembellished but at least not fictional, was the activity 
where his novelist’s talent could be best employed. The publica- 
tion of the first volume of the diaries immediately followed that of 
La Femme pauvre and thereafter we have, until the time of his death, 
a year-to-year record of what Bloy wished to be known of his life. 
The novels and short stories are to a large extent literary trans- 
positions of actual events and the diaries continue that activity in 
a more straightforward fashion. If Bloy eventually realized that 
he was temperamentally incapable of the design and selectivity 
that the art of the novel normally involves, then the diary pro- 
vided him with a genre less exacting, a form of art where unity is 
assured by the fact that it treats of one man’s life and in which we 
look for neither structure nor proportion, neither characterization 
nor a logical sequence beyond that furnished by the calendar. 
Certainly the eight volumes of his diary are, I think, the most 
successful of the works of Bloy as well as being among the most out- 
standing achievements in an art form increasingly favoured in 
France. It is, however, to my mind, far from being one of the 
highest of art forms and the successful diarist does not qualify for 
admission to the front rank of imaginative artists. 

The substitution of the diary for the novel is not, however, 
satisfactorily explained by Bloy’s perception that the former was a 
medium more suited to his temperament, if he ever did come to 
that conclusion. The issue seems to me deeper than that. One 
question that occurs is whether Bloy, after achieving the extra- 
ordinary vision which concludes La Femme pauvre, had anything 
more to say? Had he yielded in his portrayal of Clotilde all that 
imaginatively he had to offer? The problem as to whether Bloy 
could have written any further novels as well as the problem as to 
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why those that he did write showed such unconcern for technique 
must, I think, be studied in conjunction with his view of art and of 
himself as an artist. That he regarded himself as a great artist at 
the outset of his literary career he leaves us in no doubt, but if we 
confine ourselves to the views expressed in the two novels them- 
selves it seems that by the time he was fifty there was less insistence 
on the artist and more on the Christian. In Le Désespéré Marche- 
noir is presented as the all-powerful combination of the artist 
and the Christian.! The view of the artist specifically stated is the 
romantic one. Art, we read,? is the sole refuge for a few high and 
mighty souls condemned to drag their suffering carcasses through 
the carrion-filled thoroughfares of the world. The artist for Bloy is 
clearly the exceptional being, far above the common commercial- 
minded herd, and he nurses his nobility in a conscious detach- 
ment from the sordid preoccupations of the bourgeois. It 1s a view 
with which students of nineteenth-century literature are only too 
familiar. Bloy’s hatred of the bourgeois is not dissimilar from 
Flaubert’s and indeed twice in Le Désespéré there are references to 
the hermit of Croisset for whose art admiration is implied, though 
the intention each time is really to depreciate Maupassant, that 
most hateful of phenomena to the Pilgrim of the Absolute, a con- 
temporary writer.? For Baudelaire, who also shared, of course, the 
romantic detestation of the bourgeois, his admiration was more 
active and in Denmark in 1891 he gave a lecture on the poet of the 
Fleurs du Mal. 

The romantic view of art is reaffirmed in La Femme pauvre, 
where we learn, @ propos of Léopold, that there is a law by which 
an artist is invariably loathed in proportion to his greatness.‘ It 
goes without saying that Léopold, in common with Marchenoir, 
is a very great artist indeed. What is not specifically romantic, 
however, is the view put forward by Marchenoir in the lengthy 
discussion with Bohémond de I’Isle-de-France (Villiers de |’Isle- 
Adam), arising from the latter’s championship of Wagner, whom 
Bloy of course detested, mainly because of what he called his 
prostitution of the Liturgy.® Extremist by nature, Bloy always saw 
things in a pattern of black and white. Thus Marchenoir begins 


1 Le Désespéré, p. 222. 

* Ibid., p. 41. 

* Ibid., p. 262 and p. 319. Flaubert is not named in the earlier reference but the 
aveugle mattre clearly refers to him, Vaudoré being Maupassant. 

* La Femme pauvre, p. 231. 

®Ibid., chapters xxx to xxxiii, which cover the whole of the discussion on art. 
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his tirade by drawing a rigid distinction between the Church and 
what is outside the Church, which latter he regards as the domain 
of evil, totally and inevitably. Art, therefore, must be evil unless it 
be ‘within’ the Church. Modern art he calls a servant in revolt 
who has usurped the place of her masters, for Bloy does not look 
farther back than the Middle Ages, to which period, like Péguy, 
he considered he spiritually belonged. His vision being in all 
respects theocentric, the Incarnation was of course the event and 
he had no interest in the Greeks. This view suggests that Bloy re- 
garded art as the handmaiden of religion, but it must be under- 
stood that for him such a relationship implied no diminution of 
artistic integrity. Art was the servant of Truth, not the slave of 
pious preconceptions or supposedly edifying distortions. No one 
has written more scathingly of a certain type of so-called art 
which in the intention ofits perpetrators is meant to serve religion. 
Bloy seems to have considered that the craving which the artist 
seeks to satisfy in himself and in mankind is the nostalgia for the 
lost Eden. The non-Christian artist will therefore strive to create 
a new earthly paradise and Bloy reproaches modern art for its 
attempt to efface the memory of the Fall, for its substitution of a 
factitious earthly paradise not consonant with Christian belief. 

It is easily seen that in this view there is in the nature of art a 
striving which is really in opposition with Christianity, funda- 
mentally irreconcilable, for, as Marchenoir says, the real function 
of art is to make gods. Thus in a sense the artist is the rival of God 
and if he be not subordinate to Him, he must of necessity be in 
opposition and even his subordination is fraught with perpetual 
danger. The Church, says Marchenoir, can do without art, which 
is by no means essential to her life. Artists, then, in order to con- 
form to the divine law, must be the Church’s servants, like anyone 
else, but the Church owes them a special maternal protection, 
because they are the most fragile of her children, the most prone 
to suffering—another echo, of course, of the romantic view of art. 
This is not to say, however, that there exists such a thing as Chris- 
tian art, the possibility of which Bloy expressly denies. His thought 
in this connexion is difficult to follow, as it is expressed by eloquent 
affirmations and not in a logical exposition. He makes Marchenoir 
say that if there were a Christian art, this would mean that there 
was a gate open into the lost Eden. Presumably, Bloy had such 


1 Le Désespéré, pp. 185-95. This is, however, but one of a large number of such 
passages in the work of Bloy. 
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belief in the power of art to create an earthly paradise that Chris- 
tian art would give an actual vision of the earthly paradise, a 
possibility which belief in Original Sin excludes. If this interpre- 
tation is correct, it may be seen with what high powers Bloy 
charged the artist who, unless he constantly humble himself before 
the altar, appears as an emissary of the devil of particularly 
dangerous potentiality. 

Bloy does not evade the personal issue which this uncompro- 
mising view raises. When asked what he is himself if not an artist, 
Marchenoir replies that he is a Pilgrim of the Holy Sepulchre. If, 
he adds, art is among his belongings, so much the worse for him. 
All he can do is to use in the service of Truth what has been given 
him by Falsehood. ‘This affirmation clearly implies the necessity of 
the conscious submission of the artist to a Christian purpose. La 
Femme pauvre itself was obviously written with such an end in view. 

This theory of the relationship of art and Christianity cannot 
in itself be held responsible for the failure of Bloy’s novels to con- 
form to the highest aesthetic standards. For one thing, La Femme 
pauvre, which illustrates the theory more satisfactorily than Le 
Désespéré, is a novel far superior to the earlier one. That failure is 
essentially related to technical inadequacy, technique being an 
aspect of art which Bloy nowhere appears to consider: neverthe- 
less, this very neglect of technique may partly derive from the 
theory of the diabolical origin of art, since a writer holding that 
theory may feel that it would be wrong of him to cultivate this 
dangerous gift. Yet, had the author of La Femme pauvre been an 
artist more concerned with the problems of technique, and better 
equipped to overcome them, there is no reason to believe that his 
novel would have been less Christian in effect. On the contrary, 
the Christian conception should have been enhanced by the 
aesthetic pre-eminence. There 1s, however, this further considera- 
tion which arises from Bloy’s view of the relationship of art and 
Christianity. Belief in this view must limit the scope of the artist 
as well as doubling the difficulty of his work. He must reject any 
theme which does not actively reflect the glory of God and he must 
constantly be faithful to a twofold objective, the relative aesthetic 
truth and Truth itself as he understands it. Between the two there 
should, ideally, be no disparity, but it is not given to man to 
possess other than a limited and imperfect vision and the varying 
degree of his imperfection will be reflected in one way or another 
in his work. 
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The problem of fidelity to the artistic vision and of conformity 
to the implications of revealed Truth is one which must confront 
all Catholic novelists, but for Bloy it was not merely a question of 
conformity, it was his express intention through the medium of art 
actively to illustrate the supernatural life. The problem of the 
Catholic novelist has been much discussed, largely owing to M. 
Francois Mauriac’s insistence on his personal difficulties. ‘The 
latter’s frequently expressed contention is that no doubt the degree 
of spiritual truth reflected in a novel must be dependent in the 
ultimate analysis on the spiritual development of the artist, but 
that there is deep down in the artist, as in all men, a muddy 
sediment and it is there that his own created characters have 
their origin.! M. Mauriac is of course a far more introspective 
artist than Bloy, he is also undeniably a far better novelist. It 1s 
equally undeniable that La Femme pauvre bears a far more effective 
witness to a Christian vision than do any of M. Mauriac’s novels, 
aesthetically superior as they undoubtedly are. It would, however, 
be invidious to draw any conclusion from this fact. Bloy was 
essentially a visionary, M. Mauriac is essentially an analyst of the 
murky depths of the human heart and a creator of atmosphere, a 
particular kind of oppressive atmosphere. These two men of the 
south represent a diversity of gifts, between which it is hardly 
profitable to draw comparisons. M. Mauriac can really see no 
other solution to all his difficulties than the attainment of the state 
of holiness which would impose silence upon him. No one would 
be so rash as to suggest that Bloy attained that state, not even his 
most fervent admirers, but it is possible that he may have been 
silenced as a novelist by his perception of the limitation as well as 
of the danger of art, its especial limitation for him as an integral 
Christian for whom other considerations appeared as overwhelm- 
ingly important. There is a sentence in La Femme pauvre which sets 
art in a perspective with life which it is refreshing to read in a 
novel written towards the close of the nineteenth century, after 
Flaubert and Mallarmé had striven to subordinate life to art. ‘En 
présence de la mort d’un petit enfant,’ wrote Bloy, ‘I’ Art et la Poéste res- 
semblent vraiment a de trés grandes miséres.”* The mere fact that he 
wrote that sentence shows perhaps how intensely he had himself 

1M. Mauriac’s relevant considerations on art are to be found in Le Roman, Paris, 
Choreau, 1927; Dieu et Mammon, Paris, Editions du Capitole, 1929; Le Romancier et 
ses Personnages, Paris, Corréa, 1933; and in the volumes of his Journal, Paris, Grasset 


(Vol. I, 1934; Vol. II, 1937; Vol. III, 1939). 
2 LS Femme pauvre, p. 224. 
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felt the tyrannical claims of art, but he was never under the 
delusion that its importance was other than relative. In fact, art 
was not necessary. The death of a little child could not be for Bloy 
a beau sujet, neither could it be the raw material existing for 
the purpose of aesthetic transformation. It was something that 
mattered in itself, a mystery of the universe, beside which art was 
paltry and useless. 

There are, then, it would appear, several motives which may 
lie behind the silence of the purely or mainly imaginative artist 
after the publication of La Femme pauvre. The imaginative artist 
was still at work, of course, in L’ Ame de Napoléon or in the Medita- 
tions d’un solitaire en 1916, as well as in the diaries, but he was at 
work in a sphere where the end was not, and could not be, pri- 
marily aesthetic. La Femme pauvre itself, as well as the nature of 
Bloy’s subsequent works, shows that the end could not ever be 
purely or even primarily aesthetic for the Pilgrim of the Absolute ; 
wherein lies, no doubt, a fundamental reason for the failure of the 
novels. His technical weakness would seem to be largely the conse- 
quence of a distrust of what he regarded as the gift of Falsehood. 
Indeed, there is a sentence in a letter which Bloy wrote to 
Verhaeren in 1887 which indirectly confirms this opinion. ‘7’az 
passé ma vie a redouter infiniment,’ he wrote, ‘d’étre un ouvrier de mots et 
de phrases ou de n’étre que cela.” It was a fear that was unjustified, but 
this fear seems to have led him to conceive an excessive distrust of 
craftsmanship. It is clear that to this visionary, convinced of his 
prophetic gifts, the study of technique must have seemed too 
remote from missionary zeal, a frivolity on which it would have 
been idle to waste too much of his time. 

The view of art set forth in La Femme pauvre itself rendered a 
successor to that novel a task of such magnitude that it is no 
wonder that none was attempted. ‘To use in the service of Truth 
the gift that has been conferred by Falsehood,’ without diminish- 
ing or compromising the gift, yet performing at the same time the 
fullest service, such an undertaking may well seem to exceed 
human capacity. The marvel is that La Femme pauvre achieves the 
success in both respects that it does. Certainly the novel gives rise 
to no suspicion of compromise with the world, and the criticisms 
that have been formulated against M. Mauriac, whether justly or 
otherwise, could not be formulated against Bloy—though, as I 


1 The letter is quoted by Joseph Bollery, Léon Bloy, ses débuts littéraires du ‘Chat Noir’ 
au ‘Mendiant ingrat’, 1882-1892, Paris, Michel, 1949, pp. 231-3. 
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have said, there is no question as to who is the superior artist. 
After the triumph of the second part of La Femme pauvre, where the 
artistic vision and the religious purpose are united in a rare har- 
mony, it may seem that the author could not again hope to 
achieve that unity. In the depiction of the mystical destiny of 
Woman he had perhaps given the essence of what he had, imagina- 
tively, to offer. Bloy had too high a sense of artistic integrity to 
compromise the gift he had received, even if it were of diabolical 
origin ; he could not write fiction for religious motives if the artistic 
vision failed to correspond; and he was too deeply religious, too 
integral a Christian, either to be able to write purely for the sake 
of art or to make religion serve an aesthetic purpose. In any case, 
when he came to finish La Femme pauvre, he seems to have realized 
that art had more severe limitations than in the enthusiasm of his 
protracted youth he had imagined, and its inadequacy in the face 
of the fundamental issues of life had been brought home to him as 
he became ever more deeply aware of the inexpressible mystery of 
life and death, love and suffering. The death of his two infant sons, 
the first in January 1895, and the other in December of the same 
year, caused Bloy suffering of a sort he had not previously known, 
deep as his experience of sorrow had already been. As he grewolder, 
art obviously mattered to him less and less; in his later years his 
mind dwelt more insistently on the signs he everywhere saw of the 
approaching catastrophe, the universal cataclysm that was toengulf 
sinful man who had persisted in ignoring the call to repentance. 

From the purely human point of view, one cannot but regret 
that Bloy’s career as a novelist was so unsuccessful and so short- 
lived. No doubt, strictly speaking, art is not necessary and it is 
reasonably certain that Rousseau considerably overestimated its 
eschatological significance when he fancied himself, at the Day of 
Judgement, securing his claim for favourable consideration on the 
merits of his Confessions. It is indeed important that the limitations 
and dangers of art should be fully recognized, but, nevertheless, 
art may have a very high human value, which 1s not to be despised. 
Bloy’s view of Christian exigency and the example of the aberra- 
tion of certain nineteenth-century artists in seeking to establish 
art in the place of religion caused him, it would seem, to suspect 
unduly the danger of the aesthetic impulse. It 1s, after all, a great 
pity that a novel of such intensely Christian inspiration as La 
Femme pauvre and one giving evidence of such artistic potentiality 
should just fail to be a masterpiece of the first order. 








PORTUGAL MAKES 
HISTORY 


By RICHARD HILTON 


‘“ ] = changes which have taken place in what used to be 
called the British Empire form only one aspect of a world- 
wide social evolution. The grant of independence to India, 

or of self-government to the Gold Coast, the negotiations con- 

cerning independence for the Sudan, the mildness with which 

Great Britain has accepted indignities from such countries as 

Persia and Egypt—all these events have naturally claimed the 

attention of British people more closely than the similar troubles 

and problems which have fallen upon other ‘colonizing’ nations. 

One has only to view the wreckage of the once rich and pros- 
perous Dutch East Indies or study the dangers that are now beset- 
ting the French in Indo-China, Tunis, Morocco, and other parts 
of the French Union to see that we are by no means unique in this 
matter. All over the world the old idea of a dominant white race is 
being challenged by an up-surge of militant and sometimes aggres- 
sive nationalism among the coloured races. 

Nor is this phenomenon only to be observed in countries where 

a white race hitherto has held the reins of administrative control. 

Antagonism to the white man’s dominance applies just as forcibly 

to the economic and financial influences that, up till now, he has 

been able to establish in undeveloped and hitherto ‘backward’ 
countries. The United States, ten or twenty years ago, enjoyed 
economic and financial powers in vast areas outside the limits of 
actual American administration. Much of this influence has been 
destroyed or seriously checked during the last few years, and by 
exactly the same social upheaval—the awakening of the ‘coloured’ 
races. Communist China has, at any rate temporarily, completely 
evicted the dollar. In Latin America, and particularly in those 
countries of mixed blood, a similar determination is to be found— 

a determination to stand on their own feet, unguided (or ‘un- 

exploited’, for those who prefer that word) by the patronage of 

white men, no matter how benign or well-meaning this patronage 
may be. 
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Thus the human race as a whole is passing through a phase in 
its corporate history, the results of which may prove to be more 
fundamental than we, who watch this history in the making, can 
possibly imagine. Other events in our lives have been perhaps 
more spectacular—the two world wars for example—but it is 
doubtful whether their effects will be so permanent or so radical as 
this gradually rising tide of the coloured races. ) 

We of the white races, whether as individual thinkers or from 
the collective point of view of national policy, have a choice of 
several ‘pairs of glasses’ through which to study this rising tide. 
There is the Marxist view, which regards the phenomenon as one 
of the inevitable ‘antagonisms’ which is contributing toward the 
collapse of the capitalist system throughout the world. Where this 
view is held by the rulers of any particular country—for example 
by the present rulers of the Soviet Union—it stands to reason that 
the national policy of such a country will tend to foster and en- 
courage these upheavals. This explains the connexion between 
the ‘cold war’ and the various little ‘hot’ wars at present being 
fought in Indo-China, Malaya, East Africa, and elsewhere. It 
explains also the strange admiration expressed by Communists and 
‘fellow travellers’ in this country for a murderous secret society of 
witch doctors, such as Mau Mau, which these misguided fanatics 
regard, or profess to regard, as an honourable rebellion by patriots 
against white domination (even retaining this amazing theory 
when their friends, the Mau Mau ‘patriots’, start brutal massacres 
of their own fellow Africans!). 

Opposed to the Marxist view of the ‘colour-war’ there is the 
traditional imperialist or colonialist attitude, which at one time 
was generally accepted among white men of the colonizing races. 
Today there are few, if any, supporters of this traditional theory in 
its ancient form. There are few who still hold the view that the 
white man has the moral right perpetually to administer the “back- 
ward’ races for his own economic benefit. There are still a few such 
thinkers among white men, but it is fair to claim that their numbers 
and influence are small and diminishing. 

But the imperialist attitude still exists in another and more en- 
lightened form—in the idea which is embodied in the expression 
‘the white man’s burden’. This view of the colour problem accepts, 
as an historic fact, the past conquests of the coloured races by the 
white. Starting from this fact the supporters of this theory main- 
tain that it is the white man’s duty and privilege to continue to 
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rule these ‘backward’ lands until—and only until—the indigenous 
peoples reach political maturity. 

In this modern conception of imperialism, the relation between 
white and coloured races has changed from the bad old idea of 
exploiter and exploited to the idea of a ‘trust’ which is vested in the 
more experienced and more developed race for the ultimate benefit 
of those who are ruled. 

In its purest and extreme form this theory is perhaps too altru- 
istic to live. Entire nations, even of white men, do not suddenly 
become saints or angels. In every one of the ‘colonial’ powers of 
today there must exist individual reprobates whose minds still cling 
to the old ideas of the sjambok or the knout. Fortunately such in- 
dividuals are only freaks—atavistic ‘throw-backs’ among the 
enlightened public opinion of their own race. They exercise no 
influence on the national policy. The chief harm that they do is to 
provide Marxist or other anti-colonialist propaganda with a 
chance of falsely representing these ‘freaks’ as typical of white 
domination. 

There is also, quite naturally and inevitably and justly, a tend- 
ency among white men, who are concerned in administration or 
economic development of such territories, to mingle with their 
altruism a certain regard for mundane interests. Even the noblest 
of colonial administrators must temper his zeal for helping the 
indigenous race toward maturity with a due regard for the just 
aspirations of his own countrymen—white settlers, for example, 
who may have made that particular land their only home, or com- 
mercial men who may have devoted their working lives toward 
development of a flourishing industry in a place that was just a 
desert before the white men came. 

Hence, although in theory the idea of ‘trust’ is almost univers- 
ally accepted by the statesmen and administrators of all the big 
‘colonial’ powers, attempts to carry out this trust, no matter how 
conscientiously made, cannot divorce themselves from the need for 
fair dealing in the interests of the white newcomers equally with the 
interests of the original inhabitants. 

It is on this rock of conflicting interests between white and local 
people that most schemes for peaceful development of ‘backward’ 
territories are coming to grief today. No scheme, which aims at the 
eventual surrender of all political power to the local race, can be 
put into effect without grave risk of injustice to the legitimate white 
interests, which in many cases have done far more for the pros- 
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perity of the land than the original inhabitants by themselves could 
or would ever have accomplished. 

It is doubtful indeed if the transfer of responsibility from the 
occupying power to local nationalism can ever be achieved with- 
out friction between ‘occupiers’ and ‘locals’. No matter how altru- 
istic may be the intentions of the white race, there is, and must 
always be, something about this idea of a ‘trust’ which offends the 
nationalist susceptibilities of an important section of the ‘native’ 
population. There is something unpleasantly patronizing, if not 
degrading, in the idea that one’s own nation is not yet quite fit to 
run its own affairs—that it requires the guiding hand of people 
from another race. This is particularly galling to the intelligentsia 
of a coloured race, many of whom, as individuals, excel in mental 
ability (and frequently in moral character) some of the white men 
that they see ‘lording it’ over their own nation. 

Consequently the transition from autocratic colonialism to 
self-government or independence is invariably a stormy passage. 
There is impatience on the part of the intelligentsia, who feel that 
transfer could be carried out at once. They feel quite fit to take 
over the reins. They cannot understand delays, and ascribe them 
to sinister motives. In this they are often supported by demagogues 
and idealists of the white men’s own race, who do not understand, 
or prefer to ignore, the fact that the more primitive sections of the 
colonial population will be the first to suffer if the white man 
discards his burden too soon. 

Sometimes ignorant popular clamour forces a premature 
transfer of control, with results which are disastrous to many 
millions of simple dwellers in the jungles and mountains. In other 
places the experienced advice of proconsular wisdom wins the day. 
Progress toward independence is slow and cautious, to the un- 
doubted benefit of the politically tongue-tied millions, but to the 
rage and fury of the small vociferous group of politically awakened 
intellectuals who claim to represent the entire mass of their own 
people. 

The prospect therefore seems gloomy. If this social pheno- 
menon of a rising nationalistic tide among the ‘colonial peoples’ is 
destined to terminate in the complete abdication of white influence 
throughout the ‘colonial’ continents, it seems certain that the 
change will be accompanied everywhere by bloodshed, lasting 
hatred, and a calamitous waste of many years of white endeavour. 
If the transition happens too quickly there is risk of anarchy and 
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inter-communal strife. If too slowly there is a certainty of troubles 
such as those occurring today in many colonial territories. 


There is one ‘colonial power’ that does not accept this gloomy 
outlook. Portugal, fifth among the colonizing powers as regards 
extent of territory, is embarking upon a new colonial policy which 
is remarkable for its simplicity, for its boldness, and for the broad- 
minded statesmanship of its approach to the problem. 

The vicissitudes of the British, the French, and the Dutch have 
been anxiously watched by the leading men of Portugal—not only 
by her statesmen but by commercial men, bankers, historians, 
educationists, and humanitarians. These thinkers have realized 
that something must be done, if the vast overseas territories of 
Portugal are to escape similar troubles and upheavals. In the past 
these Portuguese colonies have been peaceful backwaters, where 
social and economic conditions have changed little since the 
Portuguese first came there. But things are very different today. 

In the past these colonies were protected for Portugal largely 
by the mutual jealousies of powerful colonizing neighbours, but 
now those neighbours have either withdrawn from the arena or 
are too busy with their own colonial troubles. 

Africa and Asia are both awake with anti-colonial zest. It 
must be only a matter of time, unless steps are taken to prevent it, 
before these peaceful backwaters may also begin to feel the strain 
of the rising tide. Indeed, to anybody who does not know the 
Portuguese methods of colonizing, a clash of white and coloured 
races might seem as inevitable there as in any other colonial 
territory. 

There is an essential difference, however, between the 
Portuguese overseas territories and those of any other white 
nation. There never has been, nor is there ever going to be, any 
‘colour bar’ whatsoever. Admittedly this is said to be the case in 
certain French territories also, and it was true to a certain extent 
throughout the Netherlands East Indies. But in both these cases 
the ‘colour bar’ existed right enough, though perhaps blurred and 
mitigated by much intermarriage. People of French or Dutch 
colonies were regarded as being either ‘whites’ or ‘natives’, even 
though the ‘whites’ in many cases may have been slightly tinged 
with colour. But in the Portuguese lands overseas the outlook has 
always been different. 

Some years ago I used to visit the territory of Goa quite 
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frequently. The inhabitants are, in outward appearance, almost 
indistinguishable from the Indians of India itself. But in their own 
estimation, in their culture, religion, customs, language, and even 
in their names, they are Portuguese. Many of them bear the 
surnames of famous Portuguese sailors, and no doubt have as valid 
a claim to noble European ancestry as some of us, whose forebears 
are said to have crossed the Channel with Duke William or the 
Atlantic with the Pilgrim Fathers. Goa is a little bit of Portugal, 
whose inhabitants are a little darker than those of Lisbon or the 
Algarve. That is how they regard themselves and—what is more 
important—that is how the mother country regards them. 

I found the same intense pride in being Portuguese, even in the 
minute island of Anjediva, a densely wooded pin-prick lying a 
mile or so off the Indian coast, so small and primitive that many 
Portuguese have never even heard of it. The local commandant 
was a dusky gentleman, but he received me, rather a tattered ship- 
wrecked mariner, with all the courtesy and dignity of a Portuguese 
viceroy. 

It is interesting to note that, out of the vast Indonesian archi- 
pelago, the Portuguese half of the little island of Timor still 
remains Portuguese, though the Dutch possessions are no longer 
Dutch. Similarly along the China coast, though rich and powerful 
European communities like that of Shanghai have been swamped 
by anti-European Communism, the tiny Portuguese possession of 
Macao still carries on. Hongkong, it is true, also carries on, but 
only by dint of armed force. Macao remains what it is (though 
almost defenceless) simply because its people of all colours are 
Portuguese. 


It is this unique relationship between white Portuguese and 
those of other shades which forms the background of Portugal’s 
new and bold policy. This relationship, which must have sprung 
up from an easy-going haphazard benevolence in the past, is now 
to be deliberately fostered as the foundation for the future. 

The word ‘colony’ is no longer used, on account of its associa- 
tion with exploitation. Instead the Portuguese now talk of pro- 
vincias ultramarinas, the overseas provinces. This term illustrates 
the ideal toward which Portuguese statesmanship is aiming—the 
ideal of one homogenous nation into which all the distant terri- 
tories shall be integrated on an equal footing with the provinces of 
European Portugal. 
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Coupled with this bold and simple conception there goes a 
keen awakening of the commercial and financial brains of 
Portugal as to the immense economic possibilities that are latent 
in the overseas territories. ‘Ultramar’ today is a live issue in 
Portugal. Almost every edition of the Portuguese press carries 
some reference to one or other of the overseas territories. A strong 
effort is being made to encourage peasant emigration to Angola, 
which Portuguese enthusiasm sees as a second ‘Brazil’, but one 
that will remain linked to the mother country. In the other direc- 
tion organized parties of young Angolans or visitors from the other 
territories spend short periods in Portugal as guests of the mother 
country in order to instil into them the sense of full partnership in 
Portuguese nationhood. 

At least half a dozen times during my recent visit to Portugal 
I was lectured by prominent men on the subject of Angola. Its 
vast size (larger than France, Spain, and Portugal combined) 
seems to have captured the imaginations of men of affairs, men of 
religion, and men of letters alike. It does not, however, monopo- 
lize the enthusiasm. The smallest territory such as St. Thomas, 
Prince Island, and Macao each in turn gets its share of patriotic 
publicity. Whatever view the rest of the world may take on the 
future of ‘colonialism’, Portugal has her own solution, and is 
educating her citizens of all colours to see that this solution is 
sound. 

Will Angola of the future, having become a second ‘Brazil’, 
be content to have its affairs managed by a government at Lisbon? 
Portuguese optimism thinks ‘Yes’, because modern devices such 
as wireless, air travel, and television have eliminated distance. 
Regionalism and separatism need no longer exist, they claim, 
provided that the overseas peoples are fully represented at the 
centre. It will be interesting to see whether this proves to be so. 

Even more interesting may be the juxtaposition of such a racial 
policy (in Angola and Mozambique) with the opposite theory of 
apartheid in South Africa. In India, too, the declared intention of 
Nehru to ‘rid’ the sub-continent of European ‘domination’ may 
disturb the tranquillity of Goa, Diu, Damaon, and Anjediva. To 
him these places and their inhabitants may seem parts of India 
under foreign rule. To the inhabitants these territories are 
Portuguese soil inhabited by free Portuguese citizens. 

Whatever may be the eventual result, this bold and humane 
Portuguese experiment seems likely to make world history. 














DUTCH CATHOLICISM IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


By T. L. WESTOW 


Christ raising to life the daughter of Jairus, the reverse carried 

the inscription: ‘In the year of our salvation, 1853, during the 
Pontificate of Pius IX, in the fifth year of the reign of our Sovereign 
King William III, the Catholic citizens rejoice by God’s special 
favour in the restoration of the episcopal hierarchy in Holland.’ As 
seems to be usual on such occasions, there was a political victim. 
Thorbecke, the non-Catholic Liberal ex-professor and Prime Min- 
ister, had to resign as a result of his enlightened tolerance. 

The restoration, indeed, was a consequence of the revised Con- 
stitution of 1848, which guaranteed freedom of organization to all 
religious denominations. Holland was still struggling with a politi- 
cal situation that was foreign to its historical growth and had been 
foisted upon it by foreign elements. Up to the end of the eighteenth 
century the United Provinces (as the Dutch State was then called) 
had been a merchant State. It had no monarchy, yet could not be 
called a Republic. The hereditary stadholder was a kind of official 
representative Head of the State, very much at the mercy of the 
provincial and municipal councils, which limited or extended his 
powers according to their policy of the moment: properly speak- 
ing, there was no constitution. The real power lay in the States 
General, who in their turn were practically dependent on the 
towns. In the towns it was the merchants who controlled the 
national interests. These merchants, often Mennists (a form of 
Baptists), were flanked by a powerful Calvinistic element which 
held a monopoly of all official posts, and an aristocracy which 
owed its influence to a class-consciousness that is still very promi- 
nent in Holland in our own day. 

Most of the history of the Netherlands has been determined by 
a fierce clinging to independence and by the plain fact that, asa 
small unit, it could not escape larger European influences. One can 
best appreciate the Dutch situation if one looks on Holland as a 
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free port of Europe. Proud as he is of his own cultural and political 
tradition, the Dutchman has to learn European languages, take 
note of European economic conditions ; he is affected by European 
political movements. Holland is a house in the town of Europe. 
Until not so long ago, every thesis presented for a University de- 
gree had to be produced in a foreign language, and the three prin- 
cipal European languages were taught in most Dutch elementary 
schools. 

It was because Holland was an essential part of Europe that 
the French Revolution spilled over on to Dutch territory. There 
was no demand for it in Holland. But in 1794 Pichegru marched 
his army over the frozen canals and ditches and occupied the 
Netherlands. The last Orange stadholder fled to England. With a 
characteristic aim of rationalization, the country was divided into 
districts with a fixed number of inhabitants, and in 1798 Holland 
was given its first Constitution. The fact itself is not very impor- 
tant, and it seems that it was only years afterwards that the Dutch 
began to take notice of it. Then they suddenly saw—and the 
Catholics particularly saw—that the monopoly and privileges of 
Calvinism had disappeared; officially at least, two hundred years 
of persecution and intolerance had come to an end. This was the 
more significant, since authority in the State was now centralized, 
the disastrous régime of the Regents, the ruling families, had been 
wiped off the board, and there was a form of democratic election 
and legislation. ‘True, Napoleon was already scheming to establish 
a Bonaparte monarchy in Holland, but this swing of the political 
pendulum did not affect the equality of all religion before the law. 
This, and the disappearance of the old provincialism, were the 
lasting benefits of the French occupation. On the other hand, of 
course, the enormous assets which the Netherlands possessed in the 
colonies had had to be temporarily entrusted to the English, who 
forgot to return Ceylon, Java (until 1816), the Cape Colony, and 
what is now called British Guiana. It was all very confusing to the 
Dutch. 

The English, however, did return Prince William of Orange, 
and if the Dutch had neither asked nor laboured for the French 
Revolution, they did spontaneously create the Orange monarchy. 
As never before, the House of Orange was the symbol of national 
freedom. The difficulty was that the Treaty of Paris, 1814, and the 
Congress of Vienna, 1815, had united by a stroke of the pen two 
heterogeneous plots of land with that airy high-handedness which 
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characterized so much of the politics of the great powers during the 
Indian summer of national despotism. The old United Provinces of 
the Dutch had been independent since 1688 after an 80-years’ war. 
Power was in the hands of dogmatic Calvinism. By contrast, in the 
Southern Low Countries, a strongly Catholic tradition had con- 
tinued, under the auspices of the Austrian branch of the Haps- 
burgs. Commercially, the mercantile interests of Amsterdam and 
Rotterdam saw a danger in the new freedom of Antwerp. The al- 
most incomprehensible blindness of the triumphant great powers 
to the realities of minor powers provoked very soon a civil war be- 
tween North and South. Whilst the North had been doubtful 
about the union since its first mention, but was blessed with a small 
army that had made its memorable contribution to the victory of 
Wellington and Bliicher, the South followed old Solon’s advice 
that everyone who does not take sides in a civil war should be pun- 
ished. William I also conspicuously lacked the tact which the al- 
ready impossible situation called for: he multiplied the number of 
Dutch civil servants ; he amalgamated the grossly unequal national 
debts; he ignored the interests of Catholic education, provoking 
the famous jugement doctrinal of the Belgian hierarchy, and went 
even so far as to create a collegium philosophicum with Dutch re- 
formed professors, at Louvain, for the training of Belgian Catholic 
clergy. For his resistance to William’s autocratic interference the 
Bishop of Ghent was deported. The signal for the rebellion was 
given at the performance of Auber’s opera La Muette de Portict at 
Brussels on 25 August 1830. Even so, the great powers had not 
learned their lesson. They let William down heavily; but by cre- 
ating the new state of Belgium, forced the Flemish and the Wal- 
loons to live together in an artificial bilingual unity, which still 
mars the internal peace of Belgium. 

Whatever popular histories of Europe may say about the sep- 
aration of Holland and Belgium, it cannot be maintained that the 
purely patriotic rebellion of the South had any ideological con- 
nexions with the revolutionary ideas that swept Charles X from 
the throne of France to replace him by Louis Philippe and his um- 
brella. A tendency to represent the history of the last century as a 
gradual and universal expression of an increasingly Socialist 
Europe, can only come from ignorance of the internal affairs of 
European countries. 

The situation was slightly different in 1848. The February 
revolution had unseated the innocuous Louis Philippe ; Vienna and 
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Berlin had to deal with some ugly riots which, in Holland, found 
some repercussion in Amsterdam and Groningen. But even these 
events, when read in their context, are more an afterglow of the 
somewhat bloodthirsty expressions of brotherhood with which the 
French Revolution tried to replace Christian teaching, than an 
adult and determined belief in the Communist Manifesto. 

The revised Constitution of this year decisively limited the 
_ powers of the Dutch monarchy, reorganized the franchise, and 
guaranteed freedom of religion. This last had been a legal tenet 
since 1798, but the Dutch Reformed churches and the autocratic 
régime of the first king had left it largely a matter of theory. During 
the unhappy union with Belgium, Catholics were in a great 
majority. This upset Calvinistic vested interests not a little. But 
when the danger of such a majority had vanished, Catholics were 
too few and too inarticulate to fend for their legitimate rights. 

The first awakening call came from a convert son of a Calvinist 
minister (“‘dominee’ in Dutch, a word which is still current among 
the descendants of the Dutch settlers who founded New York). His 
name was Le Sage ten Broek. He founded a Catholic Society which 
was banned, published a magazine, was imprisoned and in the 
end failed to give the Catholics any sense of unity and emancipa- 
tion. Yet, under the new electoral system, seven members of the 
Second Chamber were Catholics; in 1842 a Catholic magazine De 
Katholiek was launched, followed by De Tijd (The Times) in 1846, 
which still exists as one of the most important daily papers today. 

Most of the Catholic population of the Netherlands is centred 
in the two southern provinces below the Waal and the Maas, 
Brabant and Limburg. For long years these two provinces had to 
cope with a more or less deliberate antagonism from the Calvi- 
nistic North, with the result that in many ways material and cul- 
tural progress there lags behind the achievements of the North; a 
situation which, though largely remedied today, still lingers in a 
certain psychological antagonism. 

Whilst Catholics, therefore, were slow in uniting themselves, 
they did begin to make themselves felt in politics as a balance-vote. 
As their first preoccupation was to make the freedom of worship 
and equality before the law, which the Constitution had promised, 
a reality, they backed the first political party to take shape in 
Holland, the Liberals. 

It is acommon and natural mistake in England, when judging 
Continental ways and politics, to use terms with peculiar English 
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meanings to describe situations and relationships that ‘more or 
less’ correspond. In England, party-politics grew out of practical 
needs and the different ways of providing for those needs: on the 
Continent, the written Constitution—which is an artificial impo- 
sition and not a natural growth—provoked different interpreta- 
tions based on sharply formulated principles. Therefore, whilst in 
England the stress may be said to lie on finding a modus vivendt, on 
the Continent the stress is laid on the safeguarding of a principle. 
Hence, where ‘Liberal’ means, in English, something vaguely con- 
nected with freedom but hard to define, on the Continent it means 
precisely that Liberalism which arose in the last century and per- 
haps fifty years before that, and had as its definite tenet the libera- 
tion of man by an undiluted rationalism. The Liberal on the Con- 
tinent is essentially a Free-Thinker, who abhors authority and re- 
ligion on principle, even though he may be an honest man to deal 
with, who will honour his word once given. It was in these con- 
ditions that the Catholics gave their support to the great Liberal 
leader Thorbecke for his revised Constitution and his ‘organic’ 
laws which had to be framed thereunder. When the Catholics de- 
manded the full application of freedom of worship and a restora- 
tion of the Hierarchy, Thorbecke on principle supported them, 
even though he fell from power in the process. This restoration of 
the Hierarchy, of which Holland 1s at present celebrating the cen- 
tenary, had an important consequence: it provided the Catholics 
with a more coherent and organizable unity, and with leadership. 

On the other hand, again because of their fierce attachment to 
principles, the Liberals turned against their Catholic supporters 
when Garibaldi’s escapade brought down the temporal state of the 
Vatican, and when Pius IX published the encyclical Quanta Cura 
with its appended Syllabus Errorum. This attitude of the Liberals 
came to a head in the question of the schools. Because of their 
rationalist premises the Liberals organized education on an ex- 
clusively ‘neutral’ basis, meaning that the State schools were to be 
without any religious instruction at all, without the Bible, without 
reference to God. This again is not easily appreciated in England. 
On this point the Liberals thought like the French Radicals. When 
I was staying at Fougéres, a priest who taught at an école libre 
(Catholic) told me that in the editions of the Fables of La Fon- 
taine, destined for the State schools, the word Dieu had been elim- 
inated and replaced by other words. Such is the nature of Conti- 
nental rationalism and liberalism, and so we have to understand it. 
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On the schools question, however, the Liberals had to deal with 
a very wide section of practising Calvinists and other Protestants, 
who shared the Catholics’ basic objection to the Liberal pro- 
gramme. The second political party to arise was that called ‘Anti- 
Revolutionary’; its leader was Groen van Prinsterer. This great 
politician formed his party on theological objections to the revo- 
lutionary idea, which upset the order of the State as willed by God, 
and which was propagated in the years about 1848. He rejected 
the liberal (read: rationalistic) tendencies which were beginning 
to pervade orthodox Calvinism. He saw that the school was the 
crux of the problem. He aimed at a national strongly religious 
school, supported by the State. 

Under the direction of the first priest member of the Second 
Chamber, Dr. Schaepman, Catholics now supported the Protes- 
tant section. This section found a still greater leader in Dr. Abram 
Kuyper who had the vision to enlist the rights of the parents and 
the home in this matter of education, catering thereby for ‘the 
little man’. This led to a coalition between Catholics and Anti- 
Revolutionaries. In 1887 the results were visible in the vote: 20 
Catholics were elected, six of them from above the Maas. Together 
with the Anti-Revolutionaries they obtained a majority in the 
Second Chamber (House of Commons) of 54 against 46. Since that 
time, in practice, what is called the Right in Holland has consisted 
of confessional, or denominationai parties, whilst the Left is unde- 
nominational., 

The activities of Dr. Kuyper caused a split in the Anti-Revo- 
lutionary Party. He was accused of dividing the nation into a pagan 
half and a Christian half. This wounded the national-religious 
pride of a fair-sized section, who formed the ‘Christian-Historic 
Party’ in 1908; their approach to politics is quite clearly set forth 
in article 4 of their ‘Principles’: ‘In accordance with the historical 
development of Christianity on Dutch soil, Holland must be gov- 
erned as a Christian State in the Protestant sense.’ For them, 
Dutch history started in 1572: they could not forget the security of 
position in which their power had maintained them. 

It was in the province of Brabant that the first Catholic politi- 
cal organization was born. Just as Holland, from the time of the 
occupation, lay open to the good and bad influences of France, so 
it was in relation to Germany. The Centrum Party in Germany 
gave Schaepman his inspiration. No one knew better how difficult 
it is to instil some sense of social and political responsibility into the 
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post-Reformation Catholic. The German Centrum Party, which 
survived until Hitler, had been founded by Ludwig von Wind- 
thorst: it was not strictly denominational, but more a coalition 
programme against the waves of purely materialistic progress in- 
stinct with a purely pagan conception of mankind. In the end a 
purely Catholic political party programme was accepted by the 
Dutch Catholic deputies in 1897, which still had to wait for its 
final and stringent organization until 1904. Since then, this con- 
fessional aspect of what has become the largest party in the Dutch 
political constellation has governed its activities. 

But whilst Catholics found some valuable political data in 
Germany, Socialists went there equally for support. In 1869, five 
years after Marx and Engels had founded the First International, 
an International Labour Union was set up in Amsterdam. Subse- 
quently, the undenominational and denominational parties set up 
their rival foundations: the Calvinists had their Patrimonium in 
1876, and the Catholics followed with their own organization in 
1888. This interest in the workers arose rather late in Holland, 
because of the economic decline in which the political upheaval of 
Napoleon had left it, and because it took some time before that 
small mercantile nation, that port of Europe, could readjust itself 
to new industrial demands (themselves the more complicated 
owing to a dearth of raw materials). As it is, Holland still finds its 
greatest resiliency in commerce and transport; there are not many 
world-wide firms which have no Dutch element in them. The 
Socialists united into a political party after the Congress of Gotha 
had restored unity among their adherents, and have since in- 
creased sufficiently to be the only serious rival to the Catholic 
party. 

The fact that in Holland all political parties take their cue from 
sharply defined principles is shown in most debates, but was bound 
to stand out especially in the long-drawn-out schools question. 
The Calvinists have it as article 2 of their programme that ‘the 
source of all power does not lie in the will of the people, nor in the 
law, but only in the Will of God’. The State is a necessary evil; 
once legitimately constituted, authority is derived from God; the 
House of Orange has a kind of divine right of prescription in ruling 
the Netherlands. The Calvinists, therefore, agitated for either a 
system of State schools impregnated with the ‘national’ Calvinist 
mind and the Bible, or the right to independent schools, fully sub- 
sidized by the State, leaving the State school to step in only, as a 
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publicly subsidized institution, where private initiative failed. 
Catholics could agree with the second of these solutions : complete 
independence of education, from private school to University, the 
training and nomination of teachers included. One must admit 
that the objection to this, suggested by ‘Liberal’ opponents, was 
not altogether without foundation. ‘These opponents pointed out 
the overwhelming power exercised by the clergy, secular and 
regular, within the stringent organization of the Catholic com- 
munity, and that this might indeed overrule or obstruct the first 
and fundamental rights of the parents. In a country where every 
one of the five dioceses has its own major and minor seminary, 
each with an average of 400 to 500 students and pupils, and where 
there are literally dozens of minor and major seminaries belonging 
to an abundance of religious, mainly missionary, congregations, 
clericalism may fairly be said to constitute a danger. It is good to 
be able to say that fortunately the Dutch Catholics, priests and 
layfolk, are increasingly aware of the risk of associating spiritual 
power with a caste possessing unnecessary mundane privileges. 
The Socialists, on the other hand, and the Free-Thinkers, wished 
to maintain a neutral (which in Holland and on the Continent at 
large means ‘deliberately non-religious’) State school, and inde- 
pendent schools which in one way or other are subject to the 
absolute power of the nondescript State. 

In the end, it was the religious parties that won the day. That 
this was the wish of the people is made evident by the development 
of the schools since the complete equality of State schools and 
independent schools was made law in 1920. In that year the State 
had 564,573 pupils (55.43 per cent), and the independent schools 
454,017 (44.57 per cent). In 1944 the State had 378,667 (29.01 per 
cent), and the independent schools 956,807 (70.99 per cent) ; of 
this last figure three-fifths were Catholic children. 

This exceptional growth of Catholicism in the Netherlands in 
the first century of its restored emancipation is observable in every 
section of society. A great proportion of Dutch business is in 
Catholic hands, and is seldom restricted to Dutch territory. Cul- 
tural life is equally vigorous. Architectural work in church-build- 
ing is in advance of most European achievements. Church music 
has come into its own, with such composers as Diepenbrock; re- 
ligious painting has grown out of the cheap conventions of the 
Place St-Sulpice; in letters, production ranges from some twenty- 
five daily papers to great literary reviews, with poetry, novels and 
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drama; Vondel, the greatest Dutch dramatist, and a convert in 
the days of persecution, has been restored to his place of honour. 
In all this, Holland no doubt owed much to the Dutch-speaking 
Flemings of Belgium. In that traditionally Catholic country re- 
ligion kept its jovial familiarity and its lyrical sense; whence a 
constant infusion of new life into the Dutch, moderating their ten- 
dency towards a lack of humour and a certain stodginess belonging 
to the struggle for emancipation. 

The different attitude towards contraception among Catholics 
and non-Catholics has fostered large Catholic families, where six 
or seven children are quite common. But any undue emphasis on 
merely quantitative ‘natural increase’ contains a danger, in so far 
as it invites clerical hopes of winning the battle for the Gospel by 
sheer force of procreation instead of living conviction; and also in 
so far as it ignores economic problems, which one can no longer 
make piously light of in the present state of the world. 

A notable characteristic of all this abundant life is that an in- 
creasing clericalism goes hand in hand with great broadminded- 
ness, which last is evident in the censorship of publications. In par- 
ticular, reference should be made to a brilliant periodical, edited 
by priests, and called Dux, in which many intrinsically Catholic 
problems are examined psychologically and otherwise with a 
frankness that would be a revelation to most Englishmen, who still 
believe in the obscurantism of the Catholic Church. One can only 
wish that more countries would emulate the Dutch in their respect 
for honesty and free speech (far more important for Catholic 
vitality than a stolid and unimaginative respectability). 

Before the last war Catholics had achieved their main aims in 
emancipation. They had their schools, their periodicals, their own 
University, their powerful representation in the Chambers. One 
may say that this process had just come to its full maturity. It is 
therefore not astonishing that, during this last war and since, 
Catholicism in Holiand has been facing a crisis for which it was 
hardly prepared. Dutch Catholics, filling their churches even on 
week-days, listening to sermons, appeals for unity and episcopal 
directions in the struggle for their rights, dropping their hard- 
earned pennies in the interminable series of collection-plates, now 
find themselves without that immediate urgency for the unity 
which makes strength. It is at this stage that new ideas, new ten- 
dencies and new achievements should follow. But now that the 
Catholic population has acquired its full legal status, it must use 
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what it has won for the good of the community as a whole, 
national and international. ‘This creates issues to which, so far, the 
Dutch Catholics have not proved themselves equal. There are, of 
course, the somewhat disagreeable diehards who cannot leave 
well alone. This group would carry on the struggle for emancipa- 
tion even in fields where it is not called for, demanding watertight 
confessional compartments not only for education, but now also in 
the fields of housing, social security, national health, and youth 
movements. At the back of their minds is the sinister reliance on 
the exploitation of Catholic fertility. If I had not heard it seriously 
mentioned in various ways by priests of official standing it might 
have been better not to mention this, but the facts are there. And 
no less a man than Dr. Romme, editor of the Volkskrant (a national 
Catholic daily) and leader of the Catholic fraction in the Second 
Chamber, insists on being a ‘man of principle’: by which is meant 
that, no compromise being possible, the whole of Catholic life must 
be organized and subsidized in a watertight compartment. There 
is here obviously a dangerous confusion between politics and the- 
ology, between questions that are in themselves indifferent, or in- 
volve only relative values, and those that are genuine matters of 
faith and morals. Obviously, too, even if the Catholics followed 
that line in Holland, it could not possibly be followed in the Euro- 
pean or universal harmony of nations. This solution for the party’s 
present lack of aims is and can only be a pis-aller. There are many 
clergy and layfolk who resent this extreme which savours of fan- 
aticism, and who think that it is not worth preserving political 
unity at such an exorbitant price. These would rather review the 
whole problem in the light of the new issue: must Catholics re- 
main a political unity, or is it time to leaven the mass? And if they 
remain a unity, what is the aim? One cannot pursue political 
unity merely for political unity’s sake. 

This entirely new problem sprang up with an acute urgency 
under the pressure of the occupation. The overruling national 
needs threw together many elements that before had lived in a 
convent-like seclusion. In particular, Catholics and Socialists 
found they could appreciate a great deal in each other. A powerful 
desire arose in the younger people to have done with the artificial 
intolerance which prevented men and women from growing up 
politically. The idea of a ‘doorbraak’, a break-through, spread with 
a new and, on the whole, sincere enthusiasm. Looking at the 
English Labour Party (through somewhat rose-tinted glasses) on 
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the one hand, and to Catholic personalism on the other, the So- 
cialists made a most remarkable move. They gave up their theories 
and re-shaped them on the basis of personalism with a Labour 
colour. There is no doubt that this was a gesture of great faith and 
courage. But by doing so, and especially by making very large al- 
lowances for religion and the necessary authority of the Church, 
they took the wind out of the sails of the old secluded Catholic 
State-Party. A small but genuine group of Catholics, called St 
Christofoor after their patron-saint, joined in. The episcopal pro- 
hibition of Socialism lacked foundation and became inoperative. 
In spite of all this the older leaders of the Catholic Party decided, 
as a matter of principle, to maintain the separation. But people are 
still asking why: and the answer seems inevitably—judging by the 
statements of the leaders that have appeared up to now in the 
Catholic Dailies—to follow the slippery path of the confusion be- 
tween theology and politics. The theologically perfect state seems a 
contradiction in terms, for those who care to reflect. 

The real problem, as an outsider sees it, is formidable, and 
interests the Church at large. Is the part to be played by Catholics 
in the world one of a secluded domestic community, politically 
directed by ecclesiastical authorities, written or personal, who 
have, however, no divine mission in politics? Or are we advancing 
towards a new phase in Church history, in which the inherent per- 
sonalism of Catholic theology and philosophy is worked out by 
layfolk, mature in their religion and in the natural law, leaving 
room for a more intense spiritual renovation as the task of the 
clergy? The answer to this problem has to be found; and the 
Dutch Catholics, politically and culturally mature, European- 
minded, have the privilege of being the first to be able to seek the 
solution in a denominationally balanced nation in which they have 
achieved full emancipation. They are guided by the new experi- 
ments in France, Germany and Italy, by the writings of priests, 
both regular and secular, in those countries who know how to 
make their long training useful for further exploration, and by a 
hierarchy who have gone through a trial about which here in 
England we know very little. It is worth our while to watch 
Holland, and see what happens. 








THE CAVE PICTURES OF 
FRANCE, SPAIN AND ITALY 


By DOM COLUMBA CARY-ELWES 


T was the discovery of the cave of Lascaux and of its magnifi- 
| ces paintings in 1940, with its great black bull, its ‘swimming’ 

stags, its sorcerer, the disembowelled bison, the prostrate 
hunter, which has revived the interest in Cave Art. The book 
under review from the pen and from the camera of the Abbé 
Breuil should thoroughly satisfy the general public’s whetted 
appetite for knowledge on the subject. It is a handsome book 
with more than two hundred photographs, not all done by the 
Abbé, and six reproductions in colour, to say nothing of many 
exact copies; the last are as valuable as the first, because it some- 
times happens that the photos are obscure owing to the distressing 
habit these artists had of doing drawings, engravings and paint- 
ings on top of one another. The letterpress includes a general 
introduction explaining the place in history of the rock pictures, 
explaining too how they were done and, in so far as that is pos- 
sible, why they were done at all. The introduction is followed by 
a minute description of each illustration and an account of how 
the various caves and shelters were found and excavated. When 
we realize that the collection within the covers of this book is 
almost the grand total of extant remains of this ancient art from 
Spain, France and Italy, it will be appreciated how valuable, 
indeed unique, a contribution to the subject it is. 

One’s only regret is that the translation is not always up to the 
standard of the rest; there are numerous little printer’s errors also. 
French ways of expression are preserved, adjectives trailing after 
their noun, slips in spelling, etc., for instance see pp. 29 b, 31 b, 
40 a, 45 a and b. They have easily recognizable misprints, e.g. 
‘overhang’ for ‘overhanging’. But what is that when one is pre- 
sented a treasury of admirable reproductions displaying one of the 
great art periods of the world? 

1 Four Hundred Centuries of Cave Art, by Abbé Breuil ; English distributors, Zwemmers. 
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A number of questions arise as soon as one discusses these 
paintings with others: how do we know that they are as old as the 
experts maintain? Why were they done at all? Who did them? Is 
there any progress in the style? Let us proceed to examine some of 
these questions in the light of the information given in this great 
work of the Abbé Breuil and that of others. 

It is usually assumed that these pictures, modellings, bas- 
reliefs belong to the age of the most primitive men. This is in- 
correct. They belong to the Middle Ages of Mankind, for as far as 
we can at present see, the first age is that of Homo Faber, the age 
of the food gatherer, the age of Neanderthal men, the earliest old 
Stone Age, which certainly goes back to the period between the 
last two bouts of ice, and perhaps further, perhaps much further. 
Even today we know next to nothing about those primitive periods 
by direct evidence; there are only the artifacts, flint hand axes, 
flint flakes; there are only the few skeletons found in geological 
remains of that period. At Chelles, St. Acheul and Le Moustier, in 
particular, quantities of such things have been found buried in 
precisely the geological stratum of the inter-glacial period. All 
over the world indeed, except Australia, similar artifacts have 
been discovered. Has anyone not heard of the Java man, 1.e. of 
his odd tooth and the thigh bone and skull cap, of the Peking man 
and his fellows from not far away? Homo Faber had populated 
the world in his own fashion. He had tens of thousands, perhaps 
hundreds of thousands of years to do it in. 

But these cave works of art do not belong to that first period of 
man’s history; they belong to the second, or Middle Ages. No 
archeologist would risk his reputation to give you the date of the 
end of the last Ice Age. It coincides with the end of Neanderthal 
man. Some put it 30,000 B.c.; some, and among them the Abbé 
Breuil, many thousands of years earlier. To ask the question of 
dates is, says the learned Abbé, to show that one is not a person 
well versed in Pre-history. However, for the ordinary man, a date, 
even an approximate date, does help. The Abbé Breuil puts the 
end of this Age of the paintings, this Middle Age of Man, at c. 
10,000 B.c. and, as he gives its life as 400 centuries, we have to go 
back to 50,000 B.c. for the beginning of the second or Middle Age 
of mankind. 

Whichever date it was, 50,000 or 30,000 B.c., at about that 
time the earlier type of man vanished from the earth and a new 
type took his place, called (in our part of the world), the Cro- 
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Magnon, Homo Sapiens. The earlier type was not, as originally 
thought by some, a different species. All agree now that he was 
only a variation in the species. And quite recently it has been 
proved through archeological discoveries on Mount Carmel in 
Palestine that the two races met in those parts and intermarried, 
because the remains of a mixed race have been found there in 
numbers. 

These Cro-Magnon men, whose physique was exactly like our 
own, came to Western Europe after the last Ice Age; the earliest 
in the West are called Aurignacians—from the place in France 
where they were first located by scholars. It is to these that we owe 
the cave art. They and others for about thirty or forty thousand 
years drew, carved and painted, and finally seem to have passed on 
this technique to a different race in North Africa, whose art has also 
been recently discovered, not of the early Stone Age but dating 
from the end of this Middle Age, i.e. c. 10,000 B.c. These in their 
turn may have taught the proto-Egyptians and Cretans. From 
there by easy stages we get to Greece and modern art. 

The author of this book, who has spent well over a half 
century examining cave after cave as it has been discovered, was 
instrumental, in the early days of the discoveries, in convincing 
the learned world of their genuine antiquity. Altamira, the 
greatest of all the caves, except perhaps for Lascaux, was revealed 
in all its wonder in 1879, but was disregarded and forgotten. The 
later part of the last century was not propitious for a true assess- 
ment of their meaning. On the one hand the fundamentalists still 
held to the notion that the first man was created about 4000 B.C. ; 
while the liberal thinkers were so convinced of their theory of a 
one-track historical progress, that neither the one nor the other 
could stomach an artistic flowering about 30,000 B.c. Only when 
the Abbé Breuil disclosed to an astonished world the incomparable 
galleries at Combarelles and those of Font de Gaume did the 
sceptics become convinced. That was in 1go1. 

The general public takes the conclusions but forgets the 
immense labour required to achieve even one general proposition. 
The Abbé Breuil and his friends have spent months of their lives 
scrambling and crawling, and lying on the ground of the damp 
and utterly dark caves deep in the mountains of southern France 
and northern Spain, measuring, copying, peering at, the tangled 
drawings and paintings on the walls and ceilings. What follows 
here is but a résumé of his résumé and he must forgive me if it seems, 
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as it is, slick. The reality is infinitely more complex. But we are 
attempting to give a glimpse of an enormous field of discovery. 

The Abbé Breuil puts the arguments which prove the antiquity 
of these works of art in a convincing manner. In the first place the 
subject matter of the designs include certain animals which have 
become extinct since the end of the last Ice Age, such are the 
mammoth, so quaintly drawn, and the woolly rhinoceros with its 
two tusks. The accuracy of the drawings of the former has only 
very recently been confirmed by the discovery in the frozen 
Steppe of Siberia of a frozen carcass of one of them. In the second 
place, most of the other animals portrayed in the caves, though 
not extinct, belong to a climatic condition which no longer exists 
in these latitudes: the bison, the reindeer, the musk ox. These 
belong to the same period and would not have been guessed at by 
a later artist. Thirdly, in many instances, the cave entrances have 
been blocked up since that remote period and could not have 
been entered since. This was very fortunate, as otherwise the damp 
from the ordinary air would long ago have destroyed the paint- 
ings, as it must have destroyed many others. Lastly, the most 
complete proof is that the carvings in some of the caves, for 
instance the cave of Pair-non-Pair in the Dordogne, have been 
completely hidden by the débris on the ground of the cave, rising 
up the wall beyond where they would show. It is only after exca- 
vation that the pictures have re-emerged. But more important, 
this debris has proved to have been deposited in Acheulean, Aurig- 
nacian, Perigordian, Magdalesian and later periods. Now, the 
engravings were not buried below the two bottom layers, i.e. the 
Acheulean and Aurignacian, but were buried below the Peri- 
gordian and after. This proves that they are at least as old as the 
Aurignacian. That is but one example of many going to prove the 
great antiquity of the Cave Art. 

Through the untiring explorations and researches of the Abbé 
Breuil and his friends it can be shown how these superb works 
of art were done. The earliest in time are the strange hands that 
splatter the walls of the largest of them, Altamira; usually left 
hands, they are stencilled in in red or black; often the hand is 
mutilated ; then follow in order of time ‘squiggles’, artists’ mean- 
derings, drawn with a couple of fingers at first on clay, then with 
an instrument with a pronged head. Occasionally the head of a 
horse or other animal is just discernible ; then comes red or yellow 
line drawing, and finally the monochrome washes as at Lascaux ; 
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and then, probably at about the same time that the paintings 
began to be done in two colours, the artists also took to engraving. 
This sequence can be proved because the artists regularly super- 
imposed one work on another. The second period beginning with 
the Solutrean started with black line drawings—usually char- 
coal; then black flat washes, then shaded black paintings and 
then polychrome paintings. These were followed by engravings, 
bas-reliefs and even clay modelling. 

The black, as said above, would be charcoal, the red made 
from oligist iron, and then there were also various ochres ground 
to dust. These would be mixed with grease to make a paint, and 
put on the rock with a brush made from wood or fur or feathers. 
Remains of primitive mortars and pestles have been found. In the 
later stages, in order to give a blurred effect to the edges, the 
artist must sometimes have blown the colour from his mouth or he 
may have used a blow-pipe. All these little details and many others 
we learn from the Abbé’s book. 

Why did these peoples go to the remotest depths of a cave in 
order to paint the animals that they killed for their food? Obvi- 
ously they did not believe in the theory of art for art’s sake, or 
else they would not have obliterated previous drawings by an 
endless series of later ones superimposed ; nor would they put their 
paintings in inaccessible corners. Nor were they decorating their 
homes: they did not live in the darkness of caves. It seems fairly 
certain, as the Abbé has shown, that these works have a religious 
character. 

The difficulty is that the designs do not speak, there is no 
written word and the meaning of the caves and their art will 
always remain somewhat mysterious. But the Abbé Breuil points 
out that the continuity of style in the drawings and paintings and 
engravings through the centuries, not only within one cave but 
through the whole area and over such immense stretches of time, 
forces us to posit some abiding purpose and some institution among 
these peoples which would account for the preservation of the 
tradition. This has an important bearing upon another subject 
(but akin), namely the continuity of present-day primitive socie- 
ties with those of ancient times. If we perceive, through the ex- 
ample of this primitive art, a tradition being preserved for 40,000 
years, it would not require much belief to hold that these same 
traditions might yet survive beyond that original forty thousand 
into another twelve or thirteen thousand, namely to the present 
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day. This indeed is the contention of such anthropologists as 
Professor Wilhelm Schmidt and P. Brilles, who both have done 
most detailed work among primitive peoples. In view of the dis- 
covery of the continuity of their art among these hunters over tens 
of thousands of years, it seems reasonable to accept the hypothesis 
of Professor Schmidt that the present-day primitives may carry 
over to our day the traditions and way of life and theological ideas 
of their very distant ancestors, and so give us clues for interpreting 
the ancient by the modern. 

The Abbé Breuil himself juxtaposes two remarkable photo- 
graphs, the first the sorcerer of the Lascaux cave, indistinct in out- 
line under the streaks, presumably indicating some grass, covering 
him from head to foot, the second the modern black sorcerer of 
French Guinea, also covered from head to foot with some fibrous 
substance. 

At Les Trois Fréres the purpose of these cave drawings is per- 
haps best seen. In the remotest corner, in an almost inaccessible 
position, high up and alone, is a strange figure; this, the learned 
Abbé has come to the conclusion, is not the ‘sorcerer’, as at first 
thought, but rather the god or spirit of the place, before whom all 
the hundreds of other portraits of animals have been placed. He is 
the spirit of fertility, with feet and legs and haunches of a man, 
body too, and arms and legs, but the head has ears of a stag, and 
antlers above the queer little face which seems to have no mouth. 

We can only guess at the meanings of these peculiar zoologic- 
ally mixed creatures. But it seems probable that the men of those 
ages prayed to the hidden God and/or to spirits to increase the 
game, to preserve them, the hunters, from wild animals, and to 
give them success in their hunting expeditions. This is still the 
theme of the hunting communities of primitive type who have 
survived into our modern age. Some of this may be magic, a 
ritual enforcing of our will upon God, some may be merely pic- 
torial representation of the wishes of those who painted the 
pictures and of all those whom these persons represented. Cer- 
tainly there are signs of emphasizing the sex organs, but not path- 
ologically ; more often the idea of fertility is symbolized by cows in 
calf or mares in foal; many of the bison have arrows piercing 
them, as though the picture were to remind the god that the artist 
and his friends wanted to shoot straight. The magnificent bull of 
Lascaux also appears to have an arrow in the muzzle. 

Magic is the word always used. But we may use that word too 
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freely. It is not proved that the primitives hoped to influence the 
god, to force his hand, by a magic rite; it is sufficient to suppose 
that they believed the god lived specially in the recesses of the 
cave, that by drawing or painting the animals near him, they 
would be reminding him of their wants, and so receive his help, 
either in the killing of them for food or for their own protection. 
In the darkest recesses of deep caves, hundreds of yards within the 
mountains, sometimes reached only over chasms, or across lakes 
and streams, men tens of thousands of years ago, with no imple- 
ments save stones and wood, carved and painted masterpieces for 
only the gods to see, so that the Lord of the hunter and the hunted 
should gaze on their handiwork and remember them when they 
went about their business of living, in the bright cold daylight 
without. 

One final word on the book. The photographs by the Abbé 
Breuil and M. Fernand Windels demolish the idea that had 
lingered too long, that up to now we had only seen artistic recon- 
structions imaginatively made by the enthusiastic archeologists. 
These photographs are superb, they confirm to the last detail the 
minutely laborious work done month after month, year after year, 
by the indefatigable Abbé Breuil, whose name will ever be linked 
with the Art of Primitive Man that he pre-eminently brought out 
of the darkness of the cave into the light of day. 








FRIEDRICH VON HUGEL’S 
LETTERS TO EDMUND 
BISHOP (continued | 


By NIGEL ABERCROMBIE 


Ill. LOISY 


Catholics, all more or less affected by some of the tendencies soon 

to be stigmatized under the name of Modernism, and understand- 
ing that Loisy was likely to incur the penalty of excommunication 
for his activity in these directions, began to discuss among them- 
selves, in London, the possibility of some overt counter-stroke. 
One of these, Robert Dell, wrote to Edmund Bishop about it, 
trying without much success to secure his active participation in a 
plan which he represented as Baron von Hiigel’s. A practical step 
forward was taken at a meeting in the Baron’s house on 2 May; 
the following letter sets out most of the salient considerations. It is 
headed ‘strictly confidential as regards Pages 4—7’—1.e. in respect 
of objections to Dell and Blennerhasset, and the possibilities of 
circumventing these. The Baron’s letter is somewhat copiously 
annotated by Bishop; such of these notes as appear important for 
the correspondence are reproduced here, in inverted commas. 


|c the Spring of the following year, 1906, a number of English 


13, Vicarage Gate, 
Kensington, W. 
3rd May, 1906. 
Dear Mr Bishop, 

I trust much that you did not misconstrue my letting Mr Dell do all 
the inviting and urging you to come to the Meeting here last night, as 
in any way implying, on my part, a want of appreciation of your quite 
unique qualifications for checking, stimulating, instructing, guiding us 
in such matters. You are now the one Catholic layman in England,—at 
least any one of mental training and activity,—who has been through 
the fiery waters of 1870,—through them as then already a formed, 
thoughtful man; and you are the most finished and thorough Historical 
Critic and Scholar of any kind that we Catholics, lay or clerical, have 
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got in this country. Indeed I know well how few non-Catholic workers 
there are, even in Germany, who are your equals on your own ground, 
or equivalently as good on theirs. And though the crisis no doubt turns 
very specially upon my own particular subjects, yet Historical Method 
is throughout one, and it is this method,—and, quite as much no 
doubt, the right (the duty) of laymen to have any opinion, any however 
unofficial influence, in such borderland or mixed questions,—which 
are in debate. And then you are, in your department, a more finished, 
a more exquisite and original scholar, than I am in mine. 

For all these reasons, if you could and would have come,—I 
grieved, with all the others, that you could not,—you would of course 
have been put in the Chair. And I need not say how glad we would 
have been to offer you hospitality for the night or several nights. If 
Archbishop Mignot comes to us this year,—there is a general promise 
to do so, but his health and the acute situation in France make his 
movements for end of June and beginning of July, still uncertain,—you 
will, I hope, be able to come to London and to see him here. I shall not 
fail to let you know in good time. 

Mr Dell has promised to let you know about the meeting and our 
resolutions,—wisely negative for the most part. But I should like to add, 
how much your letter,—your proposal, and particularly the details and 
motives of this proposal,—struck me. It is a truly admirable plan to take 
vigourous, exclusivist theologians at their word, to most respectfully, 
emphatically let them stew in their own juice.’ And it is clear that by 
your plan, we could help on, by a little, such a policy and consumma- 
tion.—The meeting wanted, and I agreed, most cordially, that you 
should draw up this Address to Loisy,*—of course to be signed and 
transmitted only in case of a Syllabus containing Historico-critical 
propositions and facts being published, L. being required to sign it, he 
being unable to do so, and excommunication ensuing. They also 
wanted me to have a share in it, and I will gladly study your draft,3— 
sure beforehand tho’ I am of the little or nothing that I could suggest 
towards its improvement.—This part of the scheme, I am very clear 
and happy about. But pray consider the following.* 

I had a letter from Mr Windle, President of Queen’s Coll., Cork, in 
answer to my invitation to join our meeting, containing a quite ve- 
hement protest against the very idea of any association of himself with 
Dell (and, in a somewhat lesser degree, with Sir Rowland Blenner- 
hasset), as a most earnest warning, a downright beseeching of me to 
realise the profound, quite insuperable, very widespread animus among 
even intelligent, open-minded Catholics against these two men,5— 
whose names alone would be sufficient to wreck any scheme etc. 


1 *That is one half: gratitude to the priest who is venturing himself when the hire- 
ling fled, and thus (it appears) bringing down the penalty of excommunication on 
himself, is the other half’. 

2‘I’m sure I don’t mind venturing on a draft to be hammered at. But I think it 
ought to be accompanied by an “‘exposé de motifs” ’. 

3 These 17 words are heavily underlined by Bishop. 

4 ‘which is precisely the rub.—’ 

§ “Dell I could understand: but why R.B,?’ 
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Nor [sic] Sir R. Bl. I saw last night for the first time in my life, and I 
had never exchanged a card or note with him, nor read one line of his 
writings. Dell urged him, as one of the people that should be asked, and 
I accepted. But Dell I, of course, know well,—tho’ doubtless not as well 
as you do;—and though I can understand why people shd. somewhat 
dislike’ him, and tho’ he is, of course, not my sort, and tries me a good 
deal, with his journalistic jauntiness and scrappiness and cognate 
weaknesses: yet he is extraordinarily vigourous and clever, surely an 
unusually able journalist, astonishingly good-natured and unembitter- 
able, utterly fearless, and, at bottom, a cordatus Catholicus, in spite of all 
our trials.—Yet I feel that, even with Dell, it would be foolish to ignore 
the fact (I daresay the quite undeserved fact) of this his profound unpopu- 
larity, of which this is but one more out of many indications which 
come and cross my path, when (as always) I do not want them, do not 
like them. And my practical perplexity is whether if we did have such 
an Address to L.,? it would not be very desirable to get D. and Sir. R. 
Bl. to stand by, and as to how to effect such an exclusion without giving 
offence,4—in D’s case, to a man who would have done so much towards 
bringing the whole thing about. 

For when Coore broached the matter to me, I was still much 
pulled down by Influenza, and it was the depression from this, and the 
having to recruit and keep unoccupied, away from home, which made 
me (practically forced me to) leave the whole urging and arranging of 
the meeting, to Coore and Dell. Hence my silence with regard to your 
highly honoured self. 

Perhaps, dear Mr Bishop, you will help me get over either my mis- 
givings as to D. and Sir R. BI. (of course, only,—as concerns D. at 
least,—as to their helpfulness as public sharers in this scheme), or my 
perplexities as to how get these two men to stand by. 

With cordial respects and sympathy, 
Yours sincerely 
Fr. von Higel. 


I hope to send you soon the Pull of an article of mine, which will show 
you plainly I think, how little I agree with part of Le Roy’s, in some 
respects surely admirable article. The subject of my paper has occu- 
pied part of my mind, and I think the innermost heart and soul of me, 
for many years: if I have succeeded in being sufficiently clear, I cannot 
but hope to have produced something which, coming from Life, may, 
in its degree, lead to Life again. 


~] 


This letter reached Barnstaple on Friday evening, 4 May, and 
Bishop immediately drafted the first part of a reply, embodying 
and developing the sense of his notes made on the Baron’s letter: 
in particular he explained his personal attitude to Loisy’s work, 
As he observed about this time to his old friend Everard Green, 


1‘*!! very entirely and heartily detest, I should say. E.B.’ 

2 The whole of this description of R.D. is heavily underlined by Bishop. 
°‘T thought v. H. was at the bottom of it.—’ 

**T don’t quite know: D. and Coore being the movers!’ 
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Catholics in general seemed to be exclusively taken up with specu- 
lation about Loisy’s character, and to pay insufficient attention to 
his achievement: whereas this, particularly in turning the tables 
on Harnack to the admiration even of Harnack’s followers, and 
absolutely alone, must call forth the unstinting gratitude of Cath- 
olics; no matter if Loisy made mistakes, he, and he alone, had 
attacked the ‘wolf’, ‘did the work of a Shepherd of the flock’, and 
‘has in fact laid down his (spiritual) life for the sheep—has be- 
come anathema for our sake’. Bishop was interested in Loisy 
solely as Harnack’s persecuted critic. The Baron was interested 
in Loisy’s Biblical work for its own sake. 

When completing his letter on Sunday, 6 May, Bishop noted 
that the conference of 2 May was ‘a “‘meeting of converts’”—1.e. of 
those either personally converts or of men not yet Catholics of the 
grd and 4th generation.’ “The great Catholic desideratum has long 
seemed to me to be a self-respecting laity. But a self-respecting 
laity must as an essential condition frankly renounce all attempts 
to “wirepul” Authority.’ Finally, Bishop had no idea of any 
probability—on the model of Unigenitus—of ‘the “‘miscellaneous”’ 
laity being in the near future called on to assent individually to 
an impending Syllabus’: this notion, which was said at the time 
to be held by a number of people, seemed ‘to betoken a rather 
wild and distinctly unsteady state of mind’. Should it prove real, 
this situation would have to be met by each individual alone. 

The Baron’s next letter is in several ways the most important 
of the whole series, and seems to have been so regarded by Bishop. 
The pencilled marginalia are not, however, specially germane to 
the correspondence itself. 

13, Vicarage Gate, 
Kensington, W. 
May 23rd 1906. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
no 7 1s urgent. 
Dear Mr Bishop, 

I have purposely delayed answering your long, kind, and very valu- 
able letter, till I could find time to put somewhat tidily upon paper to 
you, the answers to the questions therein contained, and to make certain 
definite proposals to you. A letter received from M. Loisy this morning 
has fixed me upon trying to achieve this answer before this day is out. 

I will begin with your preliminary impressions and questions. 

1. Pray then, for one thing, understand that I am not a convert in the 


sense of ever having professed, or even secretly believed in, any religion 
other than the (Roman) Catholic. Indeed, my Father’s family has been 
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Catholic as far as ever I can trace it back, on his Father’s and Mother’s 
sides. Indeed my Paternal Grandfather was Chancellor to the last 
Bishop-Prince Elector of Trier Clemens Wenzeslaus, the superior of 
Bp. Hontheim=Febronius ; and my Paternal Uncle held a benefice con- 
ferred upon him by Cl.W., his god-father, up to his, my Uncle’s death, 
in 1849.—I am a convert only in the sense of having, owing to a variety 
of circumstances, had to regain and to conquer for myself, morally, 
spiritually, and intellectually, a positive faith in the Catholic religion: 
from 13 to 18, I would have hesitated as to affirming a positive adher- 
ence to the Church; and I had considerable interior work to go through 
even after those early years. My mother was, originally, a Scotch Pres- 
byterian,—all her family were so: she did not become a Catholic, until 
I, her first child, was 3 or 4 years old; and my Father, till I was about 
17, tho’ never denying the Church, stood very much aloof from religion 
generally.— 

2. That meeting at my House was not my own spontaneous idea : it was 
Mr Coore’s first, Mr Dell’s next, and was then accepted by me.—I had 
no idea of any kind of association, society, or what not: I saw that those 
two younger, strictly convert men were anxious to talk over the situa- 
tion, and to propose various things: on condition that there was no 
kind of commitment to anything beforehand, and after taking care to 
explain to C. and D. that I was, so far, personally averse to any action 
previous to a serious modification by Rome of the present status guo,—I 
Saw no objection to the proposed meeting taking place here, under my 
roof, and (in default of yourself) under my presidency: I even thought 
it might help to calm any excessive apprehensions and to steady and 
solidly deepen the right sympathies of the dozen men likely to attend. 
3. With you, I thought and still think it highly improbable, and I said 
nothing to encourage belief, that any kind of general subscription,— 
general even as amongst Catholic writers,—is being contemplated to a 
Syllabus of Biblical and Philosophical Propositions. But I did and do 
think that not only is it practically certain that if the syllabus does come 
about, Loisy will be required to sign it, and, in default, be expelled 
from the Church; but also that [it] is guite possible that other Catholics 
who have published ‘liberal’ Biblical books or articles,—hence La- 
grange, Rose, v. Hummelauer, Van den Biesen, and even laymen like 
myself,—would be required to sign. I have no definite information to 
that effect: yet I must not say that I think our present supreme officials 
incapable of such a measure: I must not say so, for I would be saying 
what I do not believe to be true.—Yet it was not my belief in this possi- 
bility that made me accede to the meeting, nor did I then push this 
point forward. For I entirely agree with you that, should the contin- 
gency arise, subscription or non-compliance would obviously have to 
be decided, by each conscience concerned, according to the best lights 
and information it could have and could gain. 

4. Yet Mr Coore’s abiding wish to seize any right and fitting oppor- 
tunity and mode for letting the Authorities know unmistakeably that 
all this silence and deference, on the part of such men as himself, must 
not be taken as assent to this their present policy and action towards men 
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and work which have helped the faith of these silent and deferential 
men, amidst hard trials: this did and does seem to me a thing to give 
satisfaction to, if and when we can.—But even before the Meeting, I 
had explained to Mr C., why and how I could not agree to any Declara- 
tion ; indeed why I thought that even a small private Deputation to our 
Archbishop would be sure not to lead to that official making any repre- 
sentations in Rome (altho’ I am sure that, at bottom, he is not un- 
friendly to us). I expressed a hope that, at the meeting, he would not 
insist upon the execution of either of these schemes ; and, in fact, he did 
not bring them forward, but contented himself with backing your 
scheme. (Let me in passing remind you that Mr C. is a convert of 17 
years standing now). He felt and feels, I know, that such an Address 
to Loisy as, given certain eventualities, is proposed by you, would 
entirely satisfy the wish I have described above. 
5. I myself think your plan quite admirable, and I readily accede, as to 
an improvement, to your judgement that not even so general a ground 
as Scientific Historical Method and its necessary and legitimate 
autonomy should be taken, but just simply the more readily under- 
standable and emotively more effective position so well described by 
yourself.—I also think with you that the Address should be, not simply 
translated into but, written in French; and yet that if you were (as I 
think you are) willing to draw up an English brouillon of the kind of 
thing, inclusive of the Exposé de motifs, which your long experience and 
fine perspicacity tell you it ought to be,—you would be helping on that 
Frenchman’s task considerably. 
6. Now Abbé Loisy [sic] letter, received yesterday morning! makes me 
think with him that further, this time decisive, Roman action will not 
be delayed for long now.—I purposely sent you Houtin’s new book 
yesterday morning. He sent me 4 copies of it, and I find it difficult (the 
contents,—especially the final chapter, will at once make you see why) 
to place them,—-since I know that H. himself has already sent copies to 
religiously unattached ‘stalwarts’, likely to notice it in the press, and my 
Catholic (especially my Cath-Clerical) friends can hardly do much, 
perhaps anything, in the matter.—Well, Loisy writes: ‘Les actes ponti- 
ficaux ne tarderont pas, sans doute. Le Cardinal Vicaire interdit la 
lecture du dernier livre de Houtin “‘sous peine de péché mortel’’, avant 
que le volume soit arrivé a Rome et sur la simple annonce de la 
publication. C’est un indice. Les SS. Congrégations marchent moins 
promptement, mais on peut croire qu’elles ne restent pas inactives. Le 
P. Baudrillart qui revient de Rome, dit qu’on est décidé a faire cesser, 
cotite que cotte, l’anarchie doctrinale qui régne en France.’—I am 
very sure, from various other sources of information that this is no sen- 
sational picture, but the bare and simple fact.—If then we want to be 
ready at the right time with what you suggest, we should set about at 
once with getting it ready. 
7. Now I propose that the modus operandi shd be as follows. You would 
draw up, and kindly send me two typed copies of, the sketch of the 
Address and Exposé de motifs, as speedily as you could do so, without 
1 Bishop has here noted: ‘this must have been written on 24th.’ 
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scamping of the work. And I would, meanwhile, communicate first 
(and at first only) with M. Francois Thureau Dangin, the young 
Assyriologist, L’s friend and former pupil, who, now married, has 
honoured himself, and has redeemed the French character from the 
charge of moral cowardice, by his manly, noble abiding by his master, 
in these his hours of trial. As you probably know, M. T. D. has built 
for L., and has installed him in, a modest little cottage-house, on 
his, T.D.’s country property near Dreux. And Madame T.D. is as 
warm and wise a friend of L., as is her husband. I feel! that M.T.D. has 
not only got the right to the first knowledge of what we plan, but that 
he himself might like, and if so would admirably know, to fix the final 
text of the Address, or otherwise to collaborate in it. In any case, his 
advice and active support would be indispensable; at the very least, he 
must be given the full opportunity of accepting or refusing.—If then 
you agree so far, will you kindly let me have a P.C.,—a simple ‘yes’ 
would do, and I shall lose no time in writing to him, and getting his 
opinion and decision. He would doubtless be able to designate the man 
who should do the final composition, even if he decided against under- 
taking it himself. 

8. Even tho’ we would have a purely human and strictly lay address, I 
strongly incline to a limited number of signatures. I should have 
thought that some two dozen at most, provided they are well chosen, 
would be far better than any much larger number,—which latter 
would, in any case, be still small, and would nevertheless challenge 
criticism on the ground of quantity, whereas it is clear beforehand that 
we could make a fair show only on the ground of quality.—But this 
would be a further point, on which T.D. would have useful hints to 

ive. 

4 I wrote to Mr. Windle, in answer to his trenchant anti-Dell remarks, 
pointing out that it had been Mr C., not D., who had had the first idea 
of that meeting, and asking whether there was any objection to Mr C.? 
I had also agreed to see to it that Mr D. should not occupy any prom- 
inent place in anything that might eventually come of our consulta- 
tion; but that as the utmost that would result was but some purely 
human respect for L.’s person and intentions, in case matters came to 
the worst with him, and as we fully recognised his, Mr W.’s, difficult 
position at Cork and would not further press him to take part in even so 
contingent and strictly limited a Programme, I did not suppose there 
remained any differences of a practical kind between us.—To this Mr 
W. has answered with a letter kind in tone as to myself, and declaring 
himself prepared to join any small, strictly private deputation that we 
might organize for waiting upon our Archbishop; a letter which is also 
far more moderate in tone as to Sir R. Bl.,—he is but declared to be a 
‘Dollingerite’, and to have been ‘a singularly inactive’ President at 
Cork. But he comes back to the charge against D., and here he is more 
trenchant and fierce than ever,—chiefly in connection with D.’s article 
on the situation in France in the ‘XI Xth Century’ and his ‘currish re- 
marks’ there, as to the intellectual calibre of Pius X. He invited me to 


1 Bishop has here pencilled in the word ‘sure’, 
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show this letter to Mr Coore. I did so, and Mr C. declared that he 
deeply regretted much of that article of D.’s, and that he could quite 
understand how honest men could come, in consequence of it, to think 
and feel about D. as Mr W. evidently does,—nothing could be more 
fierce and irreconcileable. But Mr C. entirely agreed with me that D. 
is, at bottom and in his intentions, good and honest and a cordatus cath- 
olicus; and that, if Mr W. is working to get us to drop D. altogether, 
simple justice requires that we should quietly resist all such attempts.— 
Still Mr C. sees I think, as clearly as I do, that a man who can (and 
does) rouse such intense animus, as does D., I can see, e.g. that there is 
no one else in the Church who does so, in W., to anything like the same 
degree,—is not a man to have in any special association with such deli- 
cate steps as we are taking.—I am of course sure that D. does not even 
expect that you and I should consult or otherwise associate him, with 
the steps leading to the documents we are meditating. But when the 
matter of signatures comes on, I really think it will be essential that you 
should prevail upon him to stand aside,—and this could be managed 
without offence, it seems to me, ii the signatures are restricted in the 
manner proposed.—It would then, I take it, be well if, even at this 
stage, we let it be understood, if we are asked about the matter by any 
of those already cognizant of it, that we think or find that the number 
of signatures will have to be small for any one country. 

10. Although the matter does not enter, I think, into what we are now 
planning, I should like, just once for all, as a sort of return-confidence 
for your highly honoring frankness of self-revelation, to explain myself 
on, I think, the only point of even apparent divergence of any importance 
between yourself and me: I mean as regards philosophy. Scholasticism, 
especially Neo-scholasticism has been, and is, so consistent and un- 
conquerable a foe, the foe, of all serious historico-critical liberty and re- 
interpretation of thought and of religion in the Church; and the late, 
Hegelian, still more the post-Hegelian German philosophical systems, 
up to some 30 years ago, were so abstract, short-lived, and mutually 
contradictory,—that the recoil, a supposed recoil, from all philosophy on 
the part of an intelligent, scholarly Catholic, especiaily at that time, is 
too obviously intelligible, to require discussion or excuse. And in your 
case, as (I venture to think) with all deep and complete natures, the 
aversion to philosophy is, I am very sure, but to certain conceptions 
and habits going under that name. For, as Moliére’s famous character, 
you talk, not as he grammar, but a noble philosophy whenever you open 
your lips. At least, I myself mean nothing else by the term. Psychology, 
Epistemology, Ethics, the history of Philosophy (= your ‘history of 
ideas’), and a very moderate, critically sifted and checked Metaphysic: 
they are operative as truly in yourself as in me. And that they all have 
been advanced and deepened, almost’out of recognition on many points, 
within the last 25 years, could, I think, be denied only by one who had 
systematically looked the other way. And I note, with ever renewed 
satisfaction, the strongly developed philosophical interest and instinct 
in all the most penetrating and fruitful of the Historico-Critical workers 
in my particular departments. Wellhausen, Kuenen; H. J. Holtzmann, 
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Johannes Weiss; P. de Lagarde, Hermann Usener, Hermann Rhode, 
R. Reitzenstein; Weizsicker and Hegler: they all had or have this 
philosophical side to them, irrepressibly.—I would go further and 
maintain that it would be well if we now dropped,—the element of 
truth in the contention is surely worn threadbare by now,—the insist- 
ence upon the philosophical element in the Tiibingen school having 
ruined what would, otherwise, have been great. One might, surely, as 
well say (men say it still, no doubt), that Darwin would have been 
ever so much greater had he but restricted himself to the careful collec- 
tion and close observation of facts, leaving all that theorizing to later 
ages. For, in both cases, it was surely this hunger for the whole, this re- 
quirement of significance and intelligibility (you have got them to an 
admirable degree) which prompted these great workers on to their 
great discoveries,—great, in spite of the errors which the renewed study 
of the facts is in process of correcting more and more. Imperfect analysis 
and imperfect synthesis,—on and on, this, I take it, is man’s honour 
and man’s lot. But I doubt altogether whether,—provided only the soul 
will be manful enough to keep both processes at work, and in a state of 
mutual check and interaction,—the former will be benefitted, by any 
impossible clipping or ignoring of the other of the two wings of the soul. 
—This as a small apologia for the article I ventured to send you. A 
paper on the [Vth Gospel which I have to prepare will, when ready, 
please you more, | think. 

With apologies for so long a letter and hoping for a speedy P.C. in 
the matter of my no 7, 

I am, dear Mr Bishop, 
Yours very sincerely and cordially 
Fr. von Hiigel. 


M. Loisy is, ever since 1890, one of my closest friends; and though on 
certain points at the back of, and presupposed, in one direction or 
another, of our common Biblical subject-matters I believe that we 
differ, on the main points, and most of the details, of his Biblical 
position itself, much direct and personal critical work for now twenty 
years convinces me, more and more, that he is right. 


The contrast of personalities appears most vividly in Bishop’s 
answer, dated 25 May. He would try to do what was required of 
him. But: ‘All my desire in life 1s I believe now to pass the re- 
maining years in peace before the final good-bye, and in pos- 
session of the goodwill and kindly regard or tolerance accorded to 
me by my very few friends (almost all priests); and meantime I 
sh‘ like to say and print a few things on the subject that speci- 
ally interests me of such a nature that they may help others to 
help themselves in further enquiries.’ It was emphatically not, 
therefore, by any wish of his own that he became involved in the 
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business of a testimonial to Loisy; he was merely answering, 
Adsum, to a ‘call’. And his concern was ‘less intellectual than 
“‘moral’’—and I hear Loisy’s cry ““Qui donc m’a soutenu?”” We 
cannot perhaps “sustain” him; but we may—and it seems to come 
as if a call of duty—perhaps be able to say words that may be of 
help to him to continue as a priest to the end.’ ‘I have seen others, 
priests, browbeaten and silenced whom (though I knew them not 
and they never heard my name or of my existence) I could not but 
view as working, exposing themselves, for my sake.’ 
The Baron’s next letter reported progress. 


13, Vicarage Gate, 
Kensington, 


13th June 1906. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
Dear Mr Bishop, 

I need hardly tell you that I have not let the grass grow under my 
feet in the matter of the Post-Syllabus Address to Loisy Project; and I 
assumed that you, on your part, would kindly at once set about that 
important rough draft which you so generously proposed to draw up. 

It is only by this last post that I have attained to a definite stage in 
my steps. Let me describe the latter, and ask for your valuable, and 
prompt, opinion and advice. 

(1) I first of all wrote to Francois Thureau-Dangin (for France, and 
for giving him the refusal of the definitive Redaction), to Fogazzaro (for 
Italy), and to Dr Sauer (for Germany,—in this case, only for hints as to 
persons that could be reached with advantage,—S. ought to do no 
more than that, being a cleric).— 

(2) Fr. T.D. answered as enclosed,—letter no 1.—His answer 
settles ham: but I expect he is wise, for I am convinced he is determined 
not to cease harbouring L., even if all happens that we fear; and his 
keeping thus out of everything, even so correct an affair as ours, would 
probably render such action more feasible without causing too great a 
shock. 

(3) Fogazzaro answered, per letter no 2,—surely, a good, brave 
letter. I do not think I did wrong in referring to him, in spite of the 
Index having struck him. For I feel it would be a case of our own selves 
helping to weighten Rome’s blows, if so spotless and religiously devoted 
a Catholic, and one who has submitted to that Decree at the cost of 
much annoyance from the It. Radicals, were to be kept out of such an 
act, for which we cannot find many men, otherwise at all as appro- 
priate as him. And I am very sure that no Italian at least who would be 
prepared to sign without F., would hesitate to sign with him.—And you 
see, he doubts not being able to find other five good names.—As to 
Scotti, (“Tommasino’, “Tom’), I enclose his, surely touchingly devoted 
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and impressive ‘Lettera’ to Murri: it will appear in English in Scott 
Holland’s ‘Commonwealth’ on July 1st.— 

(4) I took F. Th.-D’s hint, and wrote off to M. Edouard Le Roy, 
—telling him that I knew him to be so unselfseeking and so much 
behind the scenes of Church affairs in France, as to be certain that he 
would refuse if he knew it would damage our move to have him even 
sign, and that he would accept even to compose the thing, if he found 
it would do good, or no harm, for him to take so prominent a part.— 

You will, I think agree with me, as to the devotedness of the man, 
after reading his letter. Pray help me to answer him. Perhaps he is right, 
and that he had better not compose, or even sign: but I am not yet sure, 
on this point. But two other points are clear to me already. (1) He quite 
overlooks the psychology of the situation, with regard to L. himself, and 
it is this, I am sure, that you and I are chiefly thinking of. It is ths that 
would constitute the primary and quite certain good effects of such action 
after the event. And (2) he overlooks the possibility (I think, myself, 
the probability) that if we do have a Syllabus, and exactions of signa- 
tures, it would contain propositions far more definite than those given 
by him as illustrations: the Mivart case is in my mind; and indeed 
propositions even more definite could easily be found by them, simply 
by extracting certain of the directly matter-of-fact, or mixed proposi- 
tions from L.’s own condemned works.—You will of course note how 
his proposals and questions at the end of his letter, indicate plainly that 
he thinks, at bottom, that we could, indeed ought to, act somewhat as 
you propose; and also that he would incorporate, but not limit himself 
to your proposed points for the Address and Exposé. 

I have not yet heard from Sauer. I think we could, very probably, 
get at least four good German-Austrian names: at least Prof. Martin 
Spahn has just published an article (lent away, or you should see it) as 
dignifiedly courageous and Catholic as could be wished; and I know 
that Prof. M. Zdziechowski, of Crakau would readily sign. 

Perhaps then you will kindly, after not more than a day’s reflection, 
tell me what you think and would like; how far you are still prepared 
to sign, should Fog. and Le Roy, or one or the other sign; and what 
you have, so far managed to do. You may be very sure that it would be 
a grave blow to me if you could not continue actively to help and to 
share in the plan; and I would willingly sacrifice many a point of it, to 
prevent this. But indeed, so far, I have had no such sacrifice to make. 
And I must admit that, whilst I feel that Le Roy, who would so readily 
stand by, had possibly better do so (tho’ to find another Frenchman as 
able and courageous would not be easy!), I do not feel this as to 
Fogazzaro, who alone would be difficult to shunt.— 

You will have noted that I have had in my mind, in writing to 
these men, twenty-four signatures in all,—6 for each of the four groups: 
French, English, Italian, German-Austrian; but I have felt quite 
ready to put up with but 4 for each group,—16 in all. I felt, that if we 
can and do have G.-A. in, we must keep.the numbers in the other 
groups, down to the level of this one,—doubtless the most difficult to 


constitute. 
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With cordial sympathy and grateful thanks and trust that even in 
such business-correspondence you will kindly allow, where at all obvious, 
silence to stand for agreement, as I ventured to do with your last letter, 

Yours v. sincerely 


Fr. v. Hiigel. 


Pray return all four enclosures. 


Bishop copied, before returning them, the letters of Thureau- 
Dangin, Fogazzaro and Le Roy. The first is wholly unhelpful ; the 
second, enthusiastic; the third, profound, perceptive, and admir- 
ably balanced, but indicating only too plainly how little response 
was to be expected in France towards a suggestion of the sort of 
‘testimonial’ which Bishop intended. He was utterly discouraged, 
secing in these documents the prospect of a complete fiasco. He 
explained at length in two letters (14 and 15 June 1906) that ‘how- 
ever deeply one may feel the personal appeal of Loisy’s isolation, 
solitude, one must not lose foothold of good sense and one must be 
open to realize the circumstances as they are.’ ‘It is towards Loisy 
that tenderness goes out; what we are immediately concerned 
with at this moment is really “‘Rome’”’; the ““Romans”’ are “‘hard- 
headed people’’,—now weak (if at all) on the side of a Gothicized 
imagination .. . it must be done by a very limited number of per- 
sons and of different countrics.’ As for England, von Hiigel’s 
name alone, of those present at his meeting on 2 May, could 
properly or safely appear. ‘Is there (I will not say promise but) 
prospect of really useful action,—doing any good? I am no 
favourer of the policy of acting first and thinking afterwards... 
the answer is No.—’ 

‘As regards Loisy himself. . . I do not see that we need be all 
helpless to help him even if he received no such address as was 
meditated.’ If he conscientiously cannot sign what is put before 
him, and therefore suffers excommunication, then, in order that 
he may not ‘throw off religion’ or cease to ‘look on himself, believe, 
nay, feel, himself a Catholic still’, ‘we can do something—perhaps 
much—priests and laymen—remember, the “‘cup of cold water’’, 
and who of us shall despair (though he may be deeply pained) 
because he did not (= could not) do what, and all, he would.’ 
Even private letters might in such a case be even more fruitful 
than what had been mooted. 

Of course the Baron, whose object throughout had been a 
demonstration of ‘intellectual’ solidarity with Loisy, was out of 
sympathy with Bishop’s views. 
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13, Vicarage Gate, 
Kensington, W. 
22nd June, 1906. 
CONFIDENTIAL. 
Dear Mr Bishop, 

Most naturally, I took my time to consider most carefully your last 
kind and detailed letter. I also got Mr Coore to come and quietly dis- 
cuss the matter with me. And yesterday morning I heard from Dr 
Sauer, as to the German outlook. And since the precise form that our 
action was taking, was owing to your own, most valuable advice; and 
since, if we do go on, it is now clear, unfortunately for us, that we shall 
have to do so without you: both gratitude and reasonable care for our 
little reputations demand that I should explain to you why, and in 
what degree, we have decided to continue along our course. 

I have not, it is true, the advantage of any long and direct know- 
ledge of you. Still, I have had the benefit of close consultation with you 
now over two schemes: the ‘London Society for the Study of Religion’ 
and this Address-to-Loisy affair. And quite without any expectation on 
my part of anything of the kind, I have had, in the course of our 
communications, to admit to myself, in both cases, that, if I would 
keep true to your first advice, I must disregard the later recommenda- 
tions. Now, we all change our minds, and, with many persons, their 
last view is better than their first!; or again, the facts of the situation 
turn out different from what we had supposed at first, and our original 
view, remaining unchanged in itself, appears no more applicable to the 
de facto conditions. But we do not think either of such types of cases 
apply to you. For your first deliberate advice was, in both cases, 
entirely unimpulsive, admirably balanced, clear, deliberate, and hence 
determinative of our wills. And, in the first case simply no fresh circum- 
stances arose; and in the second, the fresh facts were clearly not of so 
unlikely or of so final a kind as, of themselves, to produce such a change. 
—And in the first case, we simply continued to carry out, as well and 
as completely as we could, your most valuable and deliberate first 
advice; and during these now two complete sessions, nothing has 
occurred to make us anything but deeply grateful to you, and glad that, 
having to choose between two phases or sides of you, we chose the more 
deliberate, hopeful and constructive one. 

We find, once again, that we have to choose; and once more we 
feel we must choose what we cannot but consider your fuller, more 
deliberate self. For neither Mr Coore nor I can find that the prospects 
for carrying out what we are sure is an intrinsically good and wise plan, 
are at all hopeless. The plan we deliberately preferred to its rivals never 
aimed at presenting an imposing list of names,—imposing in numbers 
or imposing in weight: we wanted to try and console Loisy as well as 
we could. Men honest and true, fit to do this, we are assured of in Italy 
and England, and now, I find, in Germany as well. Dr Sauer,—cer- 
tainly a depressed man,—puts himself completely at our service for gain- 
ing some Germ-Cath-Laymen; and is confident of getting us at least 4 

1 Cf. Liturgica Historica, p. 301 and n. 2. 
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thoroughly appropriate names,—Prof. Martin Spahn being one of 
them.— 

We have now written to Le Roy and Fogazzaro. Through the 
former, and by myself looking about me, I still hope to get a more 
appropriate French composer of the Address; and I still believe we can 
get at least four sufficiently ‘good’ French signatures. Even so, we can 
manage sixteen signatures in all,—enough for our modest purpose. 

Whether, if the Frenchmen were definitively to fail us, or if they in- 
sisted upon an entirely different Address to that advised by you, we shall 
still proceed, I do not yet know for certain. But we feel sure that we have 
not yet reached either alternative definitely, and, at least until we have 
come to these two obstacles in a final form, we feel we cannot draw back. 

Your previous letter, dear Mr Bishop, was so entirely clear as to the 
intrinsic worth of the plan, and left me so entirely certain that, short of 
obstacles far more final than we have yet encountered, the scheme 
could, would, and ought to be, carried out that, without committing 
anyone but myself, and the general good-will of my friends, I told Loisy 
of the substance of the plan. I felt that, with it as sure as mortal things 
can be, it would help him to know of this action, even if, at last, in spite 
of forecasts, it had to come to naught. Now the way in which he took 
the news, was a further proof to me, how entirely wise and indeed 
necessary was and is the plan: necessary I mean, of course, from the Xtian 
point of view,—of our inalienable share of responsibility to do what we, 
really wisely and solidly, can do to help this soul and to requite it some- 
what for all it has done, attempted and suffered.—I cannot regret that 
I told him. And if, the thing, carried out as well as we can (it will doubt- 
less be less well done, than if we could have had your great aid to the 
end), succeeds, the ever just good God will give the lions’ share of the 
credit to yourself, who planned this plan; and if it fails, it may well do 
so, through certain faults in no wise inherent in your original scheme.— 

Thank you, dear Mr Bishop, most gratefully for your help; and 
pray believe the sincerity of my words when I say that I feel specially 
supported by the consciousness that I am still striving for nothing but 
your own very deliberately thought-out plan; and that, were I now to 
act differently and to drop our campaign, I should be going against 
what Mr Coore agrees with me in considering the deeper of your two 
attitudes,—deeper within yourself,—in this complex affair. 

Archbishop Mignot may be coming to us here between July 12th 
and 28th: but he bids me not make sure. But as soon as ever I am sure 
myself, you shall know, and will, I hope, do him and us the honour of 
coming up to us and seeing him. He would appreciate it as much as we 
would.— 

With grateful sympathy and cordial respects 
Yrs ever sincerely 
Fr. v. Hiigel. 


Bishop’s answer, of 25 June, was curt, and concluded the 
second part of the correspondence. 


(To be continued) 
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PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 


The Thomas Cook Story. By John Pudney. (Michael Joseph. 15s.) 


THomasS Cook was born in 1808 in Melbourne, Derbyshire, and died a 
few miles away in Leicester in 1892. His was a reputation character- 
istic of the age, and its dimension, as the author of this readable and 
discerning biography remarks, ‘is that of worthiness rather than great- 
ness’. He began as a village evangelist for the Baptists at a salary 
which was lowered to £26 per annum. In his diary for 1829 he records 
that he had travelled 2692 miles of which 2162 were walked. At the age 
of thirty-three, in the summer of 1841, the great pioneer of travel had 
himself only once made a journey by rail. 

Cook was an ardent apostle of Temperance, and it was in the 
interests of ‘Temperance that he organized his first tour, a special train 
to carry the friends of Temperance from Leicester to Loughborough 
and back, eleven miles return for a shilling, and long after this first tour 
had proved a success Cook continued to devote his main energy to the 
publication of Temperance magazines, and also a paper called The 
Anti-Smoker. He also produced ‘Temperance hymns which dwelt with 
sombre satisfaction on the eternal doom of: 


Drunkards juvenile or hoary, 
Male or female, black or white. 


It was his habit to distribute tracts to fellow travellers, particularly to 
those who smoked in non-smoking compartments, and he himself 
narrates that a pipe smoker who was the recipient of Friendly Advice on 
the Use of Tobacco took his pipe from his mouth and some tobacce irom 
his pocket and flung them away. 

In 1886 Thomas Cook published a pamphlet in the Temperance 
Jubilee Celebrations at Leicester in which he summarized some of the 
difficulties of one who doubled the réles of Travel Agent and ‘Temper- 
ance Reform. He was seventy-eight when he published this pamphlet. 

The regrettable French habit of providing a simple table wine 
without extra charge aggravated the difficulties of his task, but he had 
some pleasant surprises. On his first visit to the States he noticed that 
whenever the train halted passengers rushed to the refreshment-room 
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and drank something suspiciously like sherry. Great was his relief to 
find that the beverage consumed was cold tea. In Italy, wine drinking 
was ‘one of the torments of the people’, a torment to which Cook’s 
clients succumbed with results as unpleasant for them as edifying for 
Mr. Cook. ‘Gentlemen, do not invest your money in diarrhoea’ were 
Mr. Cook’s last words on this distressing subject. On the other hand, he 
advertised that his own Nile steamers carried ‘a liberally maintained 
cellar of wines’. 

He seems to have had some qualms about encouraging the God- 
fearing British to visit Paris, but he had no difficulty in finding the 
appropriate formula: 


We would have every class of British subject visit Paris, that 
they may emulate its excellencies, and shun the vices and errors 
which detract from the glory of the French capital. In matters of 
taste and courtesy we may learn much from the Parisians; and on 
some questions of morality we may have right views strengthened. 
We would have every sober and steady Englishm.::: go to Paris to 
learn how to value his Christian privileges, especialiy those relating 
to the Lord’s Day. Give us a quiet Highland Sabbath, in prefer- 
ence to the triviality, mirth and labour of the Continental Sunday. 


In 1867 Cook was able to advertise a visit to the Exhibition in 
Paris, the overall cost, including return fare, being 36s. As late as 1892, 
my father paid the best hotel in Grindelwald, the Baer, 3 francs 50 
centimes for full board and lodging, afternoon tea, use of ice rinks and 
toboggans, and heating. The nett cost to his clients for a fortnight in 
Switzerland and return fare was about seven guineas. 

Mr. Pudney describes, with many a welcome touch of astringent 
humour, Cook’s great triumphs, the organization of relief to the 
starving Parisians at the end of the Franco-Prussian war, pilgrims to 
Mecca, the Kaiser’s visit to Jerusalem, and, greatest of all his achieve- 
ments, the transport arrangements for the Relief of Khartoum after the 
murder of General Gordon. 

Cook’s is no longer owned by the family. It was acquired by the 
Wagons-Lits in the Jate twenties, and their interests in Cook’s were 
acquired during World War II by the four main-line British Railways, 
and, when these were nationalized, by the British Transport Commission. 

The history of Travel Agencies reflects the contrast between the 
nineteenth century, in which Christianity in general, and the Noncon- 
formist communions in particular, had an immense influence on the 
ethos of the age, and the twentieth century, which continues to pay lip 
service to Christianity but the tone of which is determined by Secu- 
larism, implicit or explicit. John Frame, the founder of Frame’s, was, 
like Cook, a strict teetotaller, but, unlike Cook, he insisted on strict 
temperance from his clients. The Polytechnic Agency was, and still is, 
connected with an undenominational religious institution. My father, 
Sir Henry Lunn, began in 1892, not, as Mr. Pudney says, with a special 
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tour to Rome for clergymen but with a Reunion Conference at Grindel- 
wald at which leaders of different Christian Communions met to discuss 
their differences. Incidentally, I may perhaps be forgiven in ranking 
my father’s discovery of the possibilities of winter sports as of equally 
great influence on the social habits of the British with any of Mr. 
Thomas Cook’s achievements. 

The evolution of England from a country on which the different 
Christian Communions exercised an immense influence to the semi- 
secularized England of today was reflected in the decline of the Free 
Church Touring Guild, which my father created, and which was a 
great property in the first decade of the century; for in those days 
young men did not object to travel under religious auspices: but the 
young men deserted the F.C.T.G. after the First World War, and the 
young women naturally followed their example. The grandchildren of 
the earnest Baptists, Methodists, and fanatic teetotallers transferred their 
crusading enthusiasm to Socialism with results more disastrous for 
England than the intemperance which Mr. Thomas Cook so gravely 
deplored. Fortunately, England is giving evidence of the fact that 
political intemperance is not incurable, and the recent increase in the 
travel allowance for continental traffic—evidence of convalescence— 
will enable the modern clients of Thomas Cook to spend a few more 
francs on the ‘spirituous liquors’ of which Mr. Thomas Cook so 
strongly disapproved. 

ARNOLD LUNN 


“THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY” 


Born to Believe. By Lord Pakenham. (Jonathan Cape. 18s.) 


Lorp PAKENHAM’s Autobiography is written in good, flowing, readable 
English as one has the right to expect from an Oxford don, but does 
not always get. It is embellisned with a few pictures of its author at 
various stages of his development and one wholly delghtful photo- 
graph of a naked German baby some nine months old, apparently 
drawing the attention of a mob to Lord Pakenham with the gesture and 
expression of ‘ecce homo’. Although it is his publishers and not the 
author who describe Born to Belteve as ‘in the nature of an apologia 
pro vita sua’, written chiefly to explain his reasons for becoming a 
Catholic and a member of the Labour Party, the manner of the book 
itself suggests that this is indeed Lord Pakenham’s real object. If so, he 
does not altogether achieve it. Who will deny his right to retain in his 
own heart those deeply personal experiences, which precede the 
acceptance of real faith in anything and which should, and indeed can, 
only be revealed by a Saint Augustine, moved thereto expressly by 
God? But the narrative suffers from the introduction of too much 
material extraneous to its main purpose, however instructive or amus- 
ing this same material might be in another setting. Brief mention is 
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made of too many persons; of some without much apparent reason, of 
others in connexion with good tales, which have no immediate relation 
to Christianity or Socialism, while, on the characters of yet others 
introduced, comment is made—always favourable, never critical. 
While such material could happily be included in a discursive auto- 
biography ‘in the nature of Memoirs’ it is nearly as distracting to the 
‘nature of an apologia’ as would be ‘La Boutique Fantasque’ interrupt- 
ing ‘Gétterdammerung.’ Truly an awakening of belief in God or even 
in the fruits of the IInd (Amsterdam) International need not be ex- 
pressed in tones of unrelieved solemnity, but too many irrelevancies 
detract from the dramatic appeal of a man’s first contact with reality. 

In this respect the first three chapters are rather a nuisance. Back- 
ground is essential to show how little, in the author’s opinion, his early 
environment, upbringing and education contributed to his subsequent 
religious and political convictions, but enough for this purpose could 
have been said in a few pages, and more effectively. The great point is 
not that he spent his early life in an atmosphere of Conservatism and 
the Anglican Church, but that, until he was in his twenties, he had no 
real political or religious convictions at all. The relevant incidents 
mentioned could have been amplified with advantage and, perhaps, 
analysed a little. One such, apparently looked on by the author as a 
mere amusing trifle, may have important implications. How came it 
that the boy Pakenham could be described to his face by a friend as the 
most unpopular boy in the school? Having attended that same school 
myself, I find this inexplicable on the facts given. In my somewhat 
earlier day—but, being the very home of tradition, it is hard to believe 
that the school’s behaviour patiern had greatly changed in so short an 
interval—few boys were of outstanding popularity, still fewer—I am 
tempted to say, none—could in any way be described as actively dis- 
liked by the school at large. The place was too big, whence an over- 
whelming majority of the boys were unknown to and unnoticed by any 
seve their own relativeiy small circle in house and class. ‘To be known 
as unpopular throughout the whole school points to the possession of an 
outstandingly definite character, which Lord Pakenham is at pains to 
prove elsewhere he did not possess at that time. Moreover, allowing for 
the exaggerated expressions of youth, if, at the date of the event, Frank 
Pakenham was disliked by many of his contemporaries, how came it 
that but a year or two later he was elected to one of the most exclusive 
Oxford clubs, whose criterion is usually the possession of these qualities 
which, rightly or wrongly, tend towards popularity at a public school? 
Another striking revelation deserving greater attention is the contra- 
diction between the brilliance of Frank Pakenham’s intellectual gifts, 
manifest by his ability to pass important examinations in the highest 
flights, and his confessed academic failure between-whiles. He himself 
attributes this to laziness or to non-academic distractions ; but lazinessisa 
symptom, nota disease, and what were the more compelling distractions? 
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Informed interest quickens rapidly from Chapter 4, which con- 
tains one of the most significant incidents in the whole story. The first 
Socialist consciously to be recognized as such by the author, ends a 
friendly argument with the terrific question : ‘Man, have you ever been 
hungry?’ What is inspiration but the statement of a truth, of whose full 
implications the prophet himself is unaware? No sound man will seek 
food proper to his heart, his head or body unless he first hunger, while 
according to the measure of his hunger will he persevere in search. 
Some are ever hungry; others soon sated. The pangs of hunger rightly 
attend growth. 

Tension now relaxes over a chapter or two, largely occupied with 
memoirs, until we come rather suddenly to the double climax. A too 
hasty reading of this all important section may suggest the question 
whether the author found God through Socialism or his political home 
through Catholicism. There is some evidence to support either view 
and perhaps more to indicate that, at the time of his awakening, for it 
was no conversion, he did not know himself. It seems clear that later on 
he began to realize that neither doctrine is dependent on the other, but 
that a good Socialist or a good Tory becomes a better Socialist or ‘Tory 
by being first and last a good Christian. Some of Lord Pakenham’s 
political friends, obstetricians at the rebirth, seem to have doubted 
whether Catholicism and Socialism were mutually acceptable. This 
depends on how you interpret both. Frank Pakenham rightly had no 
doubt that his own interpretation of Socialism was fully approved by 
the Church. It is a pity he does not describe his early political views in 
greater detail; the only real clue given being his declared admiration 
for the encyclicals ‘De Rerum Novarum’ and ‘Quadragesimo Anno’, 
pronouncements which do not find hearty approval with all members 
of his Party and, it is only fair to add, find no greater measure of prac- 
tical support on the Tory benches. One thing Lord Pakenham realized 
at once was that God and Communism, as the latter creed is interpreted 
today, cannot mix. This he asserts, but does not tell us which aspect of 
Marx, whose teaching has been distorted beyond recognition by the 
Kremlin, once attracted him, or why; save that he clearly abjured the 
mechanical theory of History and Man. There is one fine, clear refer- 
ence to Lord Pakenham’s standpoint in his account of a final inter- 
view with Dr. Schumacher in 1948, but one would much like to know 
in some detail his programme for Socialism on a Christian and not a 
Marxian basis. An impressive final chapter answers any doubts of 
Lord Pakenham’s present Catholic orthodoxy, but the stature achieved 
by him in 1953 indicates considerable growth since 1940. It would 
have been valuable from a political as well as a spiritual point of view 
if he could have brought himself to describe for our edification the 
causes and process of that enlargement. 

In the last third of the book Lord Pakenham relates some of his 
experiences and impressions as a Minister of the Crown, and varied 
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indeed they are. He is naturally inhibited by his Privy Council oath 
and the loyalty due to his colleagues from discussing policy at length. 
Nevertheless, he touches on several points of importance in a states- 
manlike manner. Alas, that party interests so frequently force the 
greatest parliamentary leaders off their chosen course! That the party 
urge means less to Lord Pakenham than to many others in all parties, 
without detracting from his basic political convictions, is a mark of the 
man, rendering him, on the one hand, more at home in the Lords than 
in the Commons, but, on the other, meriting and surely receiving a 
correspondingly greater measure of respect, independent of party. 
Much that he says throws light on the development of his character, 
but those wishing to know more must read for themselves and form their 
own opinions. None can deny his sincerity, humanity and charm. His 
present political views are given in broad outline in an arresting pen- 
ultimate chapter. I would suppose that all men of goodwill would agree 
with most, if not all, he demands. Contention and strife arise only on 
the manner by which his declared objectives are to be attained. May he 
live long to serve his God, his country and mankind, and, in due course, 
may he give us another book, in which perhaps he will indulge his 
academic taste by commenting on his first in the light of his subsequent 
experience. In so far as I am concerned, I hope he will also enjoy him- 


self at the same time by commenting on his present critics. 
DeEsMOND Morton 


A DOSSIER 


French Politics. The first years of the Fourth Republic. By Dorothy Pickles 
(Royal Institute of International Affairs. 255.) 


TuIs is a strange book. It contains all the facts relating to French 
politics between the years 1946 and 1951, painstakingly collected from 
daily papers, parliamentary speeches and official reports, but no reader 
is enabled to answer the many tormenting questions which puzzle all 
close observers of French political affairs. How do Frenchmen live, 
why this tremendous economic instability of France in spite of her 
wealth in natural resources and the diligence of her citizens? Has not 
the moral fibre of the French nation changed during the last thirty 
years? Is there any country in Europe in which there is a more striking 
separation of the citizen from his government? No doubt, Mrs. Pickles 
has been struggling with some of these questions, but her answers re- 
main timid and superficial. “The basic security,’ she writes, ‘no longer 
exists. Post-war France cannot insulate either her economy or her 
politics from contacts with the rest of Europe and the free world. The 
scope of Government has changed both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively and the failure of institutions to evolve in response to the new 
needs can lead to deadlock or chaos.’ All this is commonplace. How- 
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ever, the next paragraph attempts a further elucidation. ‘It is difficult 
... for French institutions to evolve. If a sense of economic security has 
led Frenchmen to underrate the importance of efficient Government 
and up-to-date administration, a sense of political insecurity has led 
them to attach importance to certain institutional forms which other 
countries, with a different history, often find it difficult to accept. 
French democratic institutions have not broadened down from pre- 
cedent to precedent, they have been fought for and lost and won more 
than once since 1789.’ Mrs. Pickles seems not to have yet discovered 
that economic stability and the institutional framework of a country are 
fundamentally interlocked. Moreover, it seems strange to speak of 
economic stability when a country has gone through three inflationary 
periods which have wiped out whole classes and created new ones. 
These inflations have driven the majority of Frenchmen into an un- 
paralleled moral despair, into a cynicism which has brought about the 
complete divorce of Government and people. The ‘chacun pour soi’ had 
already been noted by Voltaire, but it seems that the tendency has 
immeasurably grown since 1920. 

Perhaps we should abandon worn-out prejudices about our neigh- 
bours beyond the Channel: prejudices like ‘their Cartesian intellectual 
formation’ which encourages them ‘to have duties, rights, obligations, 
and functions clearly defined in black and white’. I am afraid this 
Latin tradition is a thing of the past. Many obligations, defined in 
black and white in France, are either not kept or circumvented. Here, 
too, the social realities are more complex than Mrs. Pickles seems to 
imagine. She pins her hopes too much on institutions, but it is man who 
creates his institutions. Even the best institutions cannot heal the moral 
and spiritual sickness of man. Or, to put it with the words of M. Defos 
du Rau who has just published a substantial report on a constitutional 
reform of the Fourth Republic: ‘Ze mal ne vient-il pas surtout de usage 
que les hommes font des institutions ?? Personally 1 am most grateful to Mrs. 
Pickles. I can now burn nearly all my newspaper cuttings which I have 
collected during the past five years in France. What amount of space 
I shall have gained! All this is in her book. Yet of the French people, its 
great anxieties and aspirations as they are reflected in French politics, 


she teaches us next to nothing. 
J. P. MAYER 


WORKS OF FAITH 


The Conquest of Devil’s Island. By Charles Péan. (Max Parrish. 10s. 6d.) 

A Doctor Heals by Faith. By Dr. Christopher Woodard. (Max Parrish. 
12s. 6d.) 

THERE has been, within living memory, more than one notable 

example of the faith which has moved mountains. Gandhi, by his faith 
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in non-violence, secured, with perhaps a minimum of bloodshed, the 
removal of the British Raj from India. Sir Winston Churchill’s decision 
to fight on in 1940 is vivid in the memory of all of us. His broadcast 
speech on that occasion, unforgettable by those who heard it, was an 
expression of a faith which rallied an Empire shaken by the catastro- 
phes it had just witnessed, survived the superior power and the malice 
of its enemies, and emerged victorious from an ordeal which would 
have shaken a smaller man or a less united nation. On a far smaller 
scale, but against possibly even greater odds, the faith of Mother Mary 
Martin in her mission to the sick heathen of Africa overcame some of 
the most cherished traditions of the Catholic Church. It was unheard 
of that religious should shed blood, even by surgical operation in the 
interests of the sick. The very idea that religious sisters should 
engage upon such activity was, in fact, shocking to many ecclesi- 
astics. Her resolute faith combined with the good sense of Catholic 
authority overcame all such prejudice, and the Medical Missionaries 
of Mary were founded to carry the miracles of modern surgery into the 
wilds of Africa at the hands of women no less ‘religious’ for the courage, 
skill and self-abandon they bring to this reputedly unseemly occupation. 

In 1928 the penal settlement in French Guiana, known as the 
‘Bagne’, had been in existence for some seventy-five years. Three 
islands, known ironically enough as the Islands of Salvation, were used 
for the incarceration of the more dangerous prisoners. ‘The smallest of 
these, Devil’s Island, was traditionally reserved for traitors. ‘Only 
those deported for political offences and sentenced to life imprison- 
ment were sent there. If after eight, ten or fifteen years they had not 
incurred any additional punishment or had not lost their reason, they 
were permitted by way of reward to live in Cayenne.’ The name, Devil’s 
Island, became popularly applied to the whole penal settlement. 

After many years of fruitless efforts the Salvation Army obtained 
official permission to visit these convicts. Charles Péan was the member 
invited to go. He visited the settlements, spoke to the convicts, won 
their confidence and their confidences, and returned to France to make 
his report and to find help for the establishment of a series of Salvation 
Army Hostels. But it was not until 1933, fifteen years later, that he was 
able to return with six colleagues with the intention of bringing ‘divine 
compassion to the human sins and suffering of the Guiana settlements’. 
In this they seem to have been successful. Half the population of these 
settlements were ‘liberés’, men who had served their sentence and were 
set free, but were not yet allowed to return to France. Such men were 
often destitute and were thus worse off than the convicts proper who 
were at least fed, clothed and sheltered. It was virtually impossible for 
them to earn and to save the 2000 francs necessary for the return 
journey to France when they were finally free to go. They were in 
effect banished for life. Péan and his colleagues established hostels 
where such a man was: 
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Fed and lodged free of charge. 

Given all the advantages of the institution, whose programme 
was such as to make his stay agreeable and assure his physical and 
moral development. 

Given a gratuity varying from one franc per day to fifty francs 
per month for sundry expenses. 

Given a coupon for forty francs at the end of each month which 
he could cash whenever he wished. 

Dismissed for drunkenness, abuse of trust or disorderly conduct. 

Given in exchange for twenty coupons a third-class ticket for 
France. 


In spite of many difficulties, both material and moral, this policy 
met with some success, and in 1936 the first shipload of sixty-seven re- 
patriates reached France. The numbers quickly grew to several 
hundreds. 

Meanwhile public opinion in France had been stirred by the re- 
ports of the conditions in Guiana. In 1938 the French Government 
resolved that the penal settlements should ‘disappear by extinction’. 
The war, however, interrupted this policy, and it was not until October 
1952 that the last of the repatriates reached Dieppe. ‘In this way about 
two thousand libérés returned to their native land—a small number 
compared with the seventy thousand men who had been sent to the 
settlements.’ 

And in this way, largely by the faith, the work, and the vision of one 
man, Devil’s Island, as notorious in fiction as in fact for just a hundred 
years, was finally conquered. It is good to read that Charles Péan, the 
hero of this work, has received public recognition of his labours. 

A bare statement of the work he accomplished gives but a poor idea 
of the quality of this remarkable book. It is written with great sim- 
plicity and is intensely moving. The author’s interest and sympathy 
with the convicts is never submerged by the struggles with officials, the 
education of public opinion in France or the incessant, often heart- 
breaking concern with details of day-to-day administration. A clear- 
sighted appreciation of the weaknesses and even the active malice of 
many of the convicts is combined with a compassion that is never 
wearied. The combination, which proved irresistible in Devil’s Island, 
is also very effective in print. Charles Péan has something of that pene- 
trating inexhaustible compassion which is the prerogative of the saint. 
He himself is the first to attribute any such quality to his own personal 
following of Christ. It becomes clear that this is the only support that is 
strong enough to bear the burdens that are laid upon compassion of 
this order. 

Two brief quotations, chosen almost at random, may give some 
idea of the quality of the writing, of the translation, and of the writer: 


The following day a convict . . . was placed at my service. He 
was clean and tidy and liked to put flowers on my table. He was a 
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little man who looked sixty-five but who was only fifty. I asked if he 
had been there a long time. 

‘Thirteen years and four months,’ was the reply. Convicts 
usually counted even the days! 

‘Have you still long to serve?’ 

‘I was given twenty years; that means three more years to go, 
for my four years’ imprisonment in France count and then’—here 
he nodded his shaven head and, coming close to me and lowering 
his voice as if he feared someone might overhear him, added—‘and 
then residence for life!’ 

Feeling that he had a sympathetic hearer, he told me something 
of his past. He was dining one night with some friends when a dis- 
cussion arose at the end of the meal. He flew into a temper and, 
under the influence of drink, drew his revolver and killed one of 
his companions. For a second’s lack of control he must spend his 
days in the Bagne! 

He moved me as he spoke of his unhappy wife and five children 
whom he had not seen for thirteen years. He had never ceased to 
love them and wrote to them regularly in the vain hope that one 
day he might rejoin them. 


Here is a description of: 


the New Camp which, at a distance, looked rather inviting. The 
white thatched huts, the wells and the kitchen garden reminded 
one of a gay, hospitable colonial farm. Alas, the mask soon fell and 
the hideous face of the convict settlement stood revealed.... 
Greater misery than this could hardly be imagined. Here was an 
ante room to the grave, a gateway to hell. Here two hundred and 
sixty-eight men were dying. ... In this unhappy group was a young 
man of twenty-seven who had been blind for six years and who was 
sent to this hut because of his inability to look after himself. His 
sentence was twenty years penal servitude for desertion in the face 
of the enemy; hearing strange footsteps, he cried, ‘Get me out of 
here!’ It was Anglade. 

What could be done for this man? Anything? Nothing? Few 
visitors came to the camp; even the deaths were not registered. On 
rare occasions the doctor from St. Laurent paid a visit, but what 
could he do? As I gave these men a gospel I would have liked to say 
‘Hope!’ but I could not utter a single word. Can the word 
‘hope’ be used in such a place? 


The hope he could not bring himself to name he both gave and 
realized by his exertions in Guiana and in France. ‘The Bagne has 
lasted a century,’ he writes. ‘Now it is nothing but a story... . A Chris- 
tian task has been accomplished by the powers of Christ.’ 

The second book is such a contrast to the first that one hardly 
knows how to deal with it. It is claimed in the publisher’s blurb that 
this is the most moving testimony to the healing powers of Christ since 
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Alexis Carrel’s Journey to Lourdes. To one reader it appears more like 
a testimonial to the healing powers of Dr. Christopher Woodard. 


I have always believed that we could, if we liked, heal diseases 
of body and mind with exactly the same power and grace as Christ 
did. . . . With such views ingrained in me, it was not long after I 
qualified as a doctor that I began to witness incidents of healing, 
which I would have been very blind had I failed to recognize as of 
spiritual origin. They have been so vivid since, that now I have 
built up what might be considered a prosperous and successful 
practice, I feel more and more compelled to devote my whole life 
to the work of Divine Healing. 


He describes many examples of successful healing, and the few 
failures are not attributed to his own shortcomings. 


In the numerous experiences I have had of true healing, 
it always seems painfully obvious to me how and where people 
have put up a barrier between themselves and the healing of their 
dear ones. If it were as painfully clear to the persons concerned, 
then in most cases they would be able to put the matter right... . 
Time and time again when people have sought my help and called on 
the power of faith and prayer in sickness, I have found that although 
they appear to have a certain amount of faith, it is limited. If you 
impose any conscious condition on the recovery of a patient, then of 
one thing you can be certain—that the imposing of that condition 
is a limitation that may well prevent recovery. Recently I prayed, 
in company with several of her relations, including a deaconess, 
with a woman who was suffering from advanced cancer of the 
throat. Immediately after this she got much better. The surgeon in 
charge of her case was most interested to hear what she had done, 
but in order to be, as he called it, on the safe side, he continued to 
give her injections and deep X Ray treatment. . . . The whole 
condition tlared up; she lost consciousness and from that time was 
kept so deeply narcotized that she got steadily worse and died. 

Right to the end I insisted that she would get better and I do 
not see that I could have done anything else. I believed she would 
get better. If I believed anything else then I should have felt that I 
had brought about her death. The day before she died, the deacon- 
ess, in the presence of other people, asked me if I still thought she 
would live and she seemed surprised when I said I did. Her surprise 
made me feel quite sure that she and the others, in doubting that 
this friend could recover, had in a way caused her death. 


Dr. Woodard’s faith in his power of healing is undoubted. His 
ability to convince his patients and their relations of these powers is 
hardly less invincible. The combination is sufficient to account for 
many of the cures that are described. For the others, if they are to be 
accepted, we must invoke powers of healing even greater than Dr. 
Woodard’s, for as described they are clearly miraculous. Dr. Woodard 
at times attributes all his healing powers to Christ. 
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I have been privileged to see many, many cases of the perfect 
healing of Jesus Christ, and in spite of my own personal difficulties 
and limitations, which I suppose all human beings have, I have so 
frequently been taken out of myself by my work that I have been 
allowed to learn much about how this gift of healing is given to man. 


But there is such confusion between the faith of Dr. Woodard in 
Christ and the faith of Dr. Woodard in Dr. Woodard, that we are some- 
times hard put to it to distinguish which is which. 


I try to create round the patient a feeling of confidence in what 
I am saying. I try to produce a complete trust in my own personal 
witness to Jesus. I continually reiterate that to me there is no such 
thing as an incurable disease ; no such thing as a difficult case for 
Christ. All are the same. They can all be healed by real faith. 


As we have seen the corollary follows, that if they are not healed 
someone has not sufficient faith and the deficiency may often be found 
among the relations. It is a far cry from Ambroise Paré. ‘I dressed 
him, God cured him.’ 

Both Charles Péan and Dr. Christopher Woodard are men of faith. 
The quotations given are sufficient demonstration of the contrast 
between these two modes of faith. Yet wisdom is justified of all her 
children. We should not deny the possibility that God may use the 
second, as He clearly used the first, in the development of His myster- 
ious dealings with men. But it is the active compassionate unself- 
conscious faith given to Charles Péan which arouses the greater 


admiration and envy. 
R. E. HAvaArRp. 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION 


Christian Faith and Natural Science and The Transformation of the Scientific 
World View. By Karl Heim. (S.C.M. Press. 215. each.) 

Religion 1m Lichte der heutigen Naturwissenschaft. By Vriedrich Dessauer. 
(Josef Knecht, Frankfurt-a-M. 2.80 DM.) 


PROFESSOR HEIm’s two books are the fourth and fifth volumes in a series 
to which further additions are to be made. Since the whole work is 
clearly of the nature of a Summa, it is not very easy to assess the value 
of isolated parts. However, the objective of the present two parts is 
reasonably circumscribed. 


Our present intention (writes Professor Heim), is to demon- 
strate in a form which is intelligible to any thinking person that not 
only the ego but also the reality of the personal God in fact belongs 
to a dimension which is different from those of everything which is 
accessible to scientific investigation . . . We shall thus have attained 
the vantage points from which, in Part II (viz. in the second of the 
two volumes here reviewed), we shall undertake our consideration 
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of modern natural science, the principal conclusions of physics and 
biology, and the position which Man occupies within the contem- 
porary conception of nature. 


The first of these aims should not be too difficult to achieve, and it 
is Curious to see what heavy weather Professor Heim makes of it. To 
prove that natural science does not possess instruments adequate to the 
investigation of God and of the human soul, he finds it necessary to re- 
duce the visible universe to a formless and unknowable thing-in-itself, 
to demolish St. Thomas Aquinas, to accuse Newton (at least by impli- 
cation) of idolatry, and to differ from nearly all other theologians, both 
Catholic and (on his own admission) Protestant, on the interpretation 
of what seems to the layman one of the least ambiguous dicta of St. 
Paul. 

It is far from easy to say in a few words what precisely is the positive 
intention of the first volume under review. Perhaps the thing to which 
Professor Heim himself would attach the greatest importance, and 
which he offers as most novel, is ‘thinking in spaces’. He writes: 


The rift between belief and natural science can today be 
bridged, and mutual comprehension established, only if it is pos- 
sible to transpose the concept of space, which has acquired a posi- 
tion of primary significance in modern physics, in a higher conno- 
tation to the world-picture of belief. 


He devotes a good deal of ingenuity to the exposition of spaces of 
more than three dimensions, curved spaces and so forth, but when he 
comes to the spaces he intends to use in his philosophical theory of 
religion he tells us that they cannot receive any sort of mathematical 
formulation. But if this is so, what is he offering that goes beyond 
ordinary poetical discourse? Does a man really need to crack his head 
over the impossible task of understanding, without mathematical pre- 
paration, what the mathematicians might mean by a curved space, in 
order to appreciate that such expressions as ‘Every man would like to 
be the centre of his own world’, or ‘I am always near you because I 
love you’ mean something beyond simple location? 

Professor Heim writes : 


What the present situation demands is rather that we should 
attempt something which Pascual Jordan calls for in the name of the 
natural scientists and which he sets up as an ideal, namely, ‘a 
translation of the content of the term (God), without any diminu- 
tion of it, into the language of our time, which cannot, after all, be 
anything but a scientific language.’ 


This appears to me to be in contradiction with the statement that 
‘God in fact belongs to a dimension which is different from those of 
everything which is accessible to scientific investigation.’ If the Divine 
Nature could be expressed in ‘scientific language’ it would be accessible 
to scientific investigation. 
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I cannot pretend to do justice to Professor Heim’s system of apolo- 
getics in a short notice. It is somewhat easier to assess the cosmological 
picture which he offers in the second volume, The Transformation of the 
Scientific World View. 

The general impression I receive from this volume is that he is per- 
fectly capable of understanding natural science, but quite unable to 
appreciate it. He does not /ike science ; and, not finding it beautiful, he 
is determined that it shall at least be useful. 

_ It would be flying in the face of the nature and historical develop- 
ment of science to object to its being made useful to those ‘technologies’ 
which themselves have been so largely responsible for its development ; 
but there is something suspect in any attempt to use the results of pure 
physics or of pure biology in the construction of a particular meta- 
physical system. This is acknowledged by Professor Heim himself, 
when he explicitly rejects ‘trimming the sails’ of apologetics to catch 
the momentarily favourable wind of some particular development in 
science. Yet it seems to me that anyone who reads his second volume 
with an open mind must conclude that this is precisely what he is 
trying to do. 

I should be the last to deny the possibility of drawing certain general 
conclusions, at least tentatively, about the nature of the world in which 
we live ; but to construct such a ‘metaphysic’ respectably requires that 
certain rules be observed. We must distinguish constantly between 
what can be asserted with tolerable certainty (human certainty : some 
philosophers are too apt to forget that we cannot have divine certainty) 
and what is merely matter of legitimate speculation ; we must base our 
arguments chiefly upon observations which are made so often and so 
dependably that they are not likely to be upset by every next observa- 
tion, and when we do use the more sophisticated results of scientific 
observation we must do so with scrupulous care to state exactly what has 
been observed and approximately what degree of probability attaches 
to the observation. I do not mean that we must necessarily give the sort 
of figures produced by statisticians, but that we must examine any 
cases which seem adverse to our argument. 

It does not appear to me that Professor Heim does any of these 
things. Moreover, when he has extracted his premises from the scien- 
tific matrix, the operations he performs on them do not seem to be 
particularly sound. 

For example, having mentioned the difficulty of finding a single 
conceptual model for light (waves or particles?) he writes: 


This abnormal situation presents us with two possibilities in an 
Either/Or relation. Either the reality in which we find ourselves, 
and to which we belong, contains an insoluble contradiction at the 
heart of the tiny fundamental constituents of which it is composed 
. .. Or, and this is the other possibility which alone remains open, 
we are driven to the conclusion that the representation of reality 
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with which we started is a false one, namely the notion that reality, 
to put it figuratively, stands as an absolute object over against our 
consciousness, and evokes a reflection of its being in our conscious- 
ness. Certainly this notion has to be abandoned... In strict truth 
we do not see the supposed object. What we see is merely the con- 
tent of a perception, which we can only suppose (and never prove) 
to be a reflection expressing something objective. 


This is surely a peculiarly wrongheaded argument. All that the 
difficulty of the physicists in finding a single model can prove is, that 
perhaps they have not shown sufficient imagination, or that the 
language of perception is inadequate to the task in hand, or that we 
have simply reached the limit of observables. Since the conclusions of 
physics are, in the last analysis, based on observations made with the 
senses, they can only destroy the credit of the senses if they are nearly 
always producing real contradictions. Professor Heim argues as though 
my inability to say whether what I see on the horizon is a cloud or an 
island would make it impossible for me to say with conviction that I am 
on a ship and not, let us say, on a bus. 

His arguments in favour of his thesis that the whole universe is alive 
show more than a trace of special pleading. Since the words ‘life’ and 
‘living’ are popular expressions, it is open to the biologist to define 
them (within limits imposed by common sanity) in any way he pleases. 
One definition would allow, and another would deny life to viruses. 
But this is not enough for Professor Heim; in support of his contention 
that viruses, and ‘therefore’ all molecules are alive, he is prepared to 
make such hair-raising statements as ‘Inorganic structures . . . react to 
stimuli. This is demonstrated by elastic bodies’, thus entirely neglecting 
the peculiar energetics of living things, one of their most characteristic 
and puzzling features. 

For the sort of survey which he offers it is not necessary to be 
acquainted with the latest work appearing in the current journals, but 
one might reasonably expect him to be aware of important books pub- 
lished during the last thirty years. Apart from a few facts here and 
there, he appears to have acquired no biological knowledge during 
that time. 

I have not seen the German original, but as far as I can judge the 
translation of these two books appears to be excellent, apart from a few 
oddities (the word ‘genial’ has slipped from the German into the 
English untranslated, with comical effect ; and why should the blasto- 
pore be referred to in the English text as the ‘Urmund’?) I did not 
notice any errors in the printing, barring one or two in the Greek 
quotations. 

Professor Heim asks, ‘What is the theologian to do about science?’ 
Professor Dessauer asks, ‘What is the scientist to do about religion?’ 
His little tract (it has only fifty pages) is an altogether admirable ex- 
pression of wonder and gratitude to God for the privilege of contem- 
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plating His works. It forms a piquant contrast to the laboured and 
prolix struggles of the theologian who, though he now and then grudg- 
ingly commends the ingenuity of the universe, clearly wishes that God 
had left off creating after He came to the angels. The only fault I can 
find in Professor Dessauer’s little work is a curious passage in which he 
tries to set Deduction and Induction by the ears; such a quarrel would 
be ‘about as sensible as a quarrel between the two ends of the same 
worm’, 

The tract has not been translated, and I think this is wise, as the 
somewhat florid style is more suitable to German than to English. It 
ends with a golden counsel to those approaching the study of science, 
that is, the study of the World which God made and ‘saw that it was 
very good’, 


Fliistern ist Gottes Weise, 
Drum, Seele: Schweig und lausch! 


God is not accustomed to shout, so shut up and listen! 
J. S. WILkre 


FATHER THOMAS MERTON 


The Sign of Jonas. The Journal of Thomas Merton. (Hollis & Carter. 
18s.) 


Tuis is the spiritual journal of Thomas Merton, the well-known 
writer. It is not a book to please everyone but, speaking for our- 
selves, we can only say that we were swept away by it. Whatever 
anyone might think of a monk publishing his spiritual journal, and 
there is little here to offend even the most fastidious taste or the greatest 
stickler for monastic tradition, there can be no doubt that this book is a 
real spiritual classic of the twentieth century. We may well be sorry, if 
not altogether surprised, that a Trappist monk should show in his 
writings so little of the influence of the old monastic writers ; but every 
page of this book is redolent with a simplicity and sincerity that is 
wholly monastic. In many ways it is a book that might have been 
written, if not published, by a twelfth-century Cistercian rather than 
by a twentieth-century Trappist ; and we can have nothing but grati- 
tude for the courage that led to its publication. The author takes us 
from day to day, but with many days missed, through his life from the 
time of his profession until his ordination. And yet there is no conscious 
self-advertisement, nothing to offend the taste; the sincerity and sim- 
plicity of the author shines through every page in spite of his reticence. 
Here all is calm and tranquil and the rather brash ferocity a little too 
evident in some of the author’s early books is happily absent. In many 
places he seems to express the sublime with a lucidity and quiet that 
can only come from deep and fierce personal experience. It is a haunt- 
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ing book, haunting as the quiet melodies of the chant superbly executed, 
or as the sound of a distant church bell. We started to read it early one 
evening and we were still reading it in the small hours of the next 
morning. 

May we, without impertinence, express the hope that the author 
may lay down his pen now until he is ready to give us another book full 
not only of the spirit but also of the teaching of the great monastic 
writers like Cassian as well as of the less-known early Cistercian 
fathers such as Ailred of Rievaulx, Isaac of Stella, and Baldwin of Ford. 

Bruno S. JAMES 


LYRICISM ANALYSED 


The True Vowce of Feeling. Studies in English Romantic Poetry. By 
Herbert Read. (Faber & Faber. 255.) 


THE reviewer of this most interesting and stimulating book is con- 
fronted by a difficulty, a certain lack of precision. Though I am not in 
doubt as to Mr. Read’s point of view, I am by no means so sure that I 
have correctly understood his exact meaning, that my criticism may 
not in some respect misrepresent him. As I see it, he is maintaining that 
the distinctive principle of the romantic revolution in poetry was that a 
poem, imagery, idiom, vocabulary, rhythm, metre, must be determined 
exclusively by the poet’s personal experience, its form must be wholly 
the interior form of his individual intuition. Classical poetry, on the 
other hand, had been largely the application of traditional and con- 
ventional rules, the use of traditional and conventional materials; 
therefore, as Mr. Read puts it, rhetoric rather than genuine poetry. 
He seems to identify this rhetoric with what Hopkins called Parnassian, 
‘the language and style of poetry mastered and at command but 
employed without any fresh inspiration’. I do not of course question 
the necessity of this individual intuition and organic expression, here so 
well illustrated from the work of the romantic poets and their critical 
writings. Nor yet the need for the romantic revolutionand its importance. 
But I cannot subscribe to what seems to be an unqualified condemna- 
tion of classical poetry. No classical poetry of any worth was or could 
have been written without an important element of romantic poetry 
as Mr. Read understands it. Romantic poetry was not born in or near 
1798. Akenside, in fact, anticipates amazingly Wordsworth’s attitude to 
nature and even the idiom with which he gave it expression. And how 
much of the romantic there was in the classical Virgil! But this is not 
all. There is a place, I maintain, and an important place, in poetry for 
the classical verse dismissed so cavalierly as rhetoric. Traditional forms, 
born of what I would term corporate or social intuition of significant 
form, if not permitted to stifle or replace individual vision and ex- 
pression, have a loveliness of their own, a poetry truly authentic. 
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Rightly used they support, stimulate and enrich individual intuition, 
individual idiom. The /liad and the Odyssey employ an idiom so con- 
ventional, that it repeats clichés, stock epithets, stock rhythms. Never- 
theless, because these are the authentic expression of a social vision of 
life, they do not frustrate or even impede but assist the poet’s individual 
genius. And although we must admit that the convention of the heroic 
epic obliged Virgil against the bent of his personality to devote so much 
of the Aeneid to the description of fighting, it did not prevent the 
creation of a poetical masterpiece. 

Nor is Mr. Read, in my opinion, altogether consistent in admiring 
the classical and rhetorical Milton, whom he ranks with the romantic 
Wordsworth as ‘a major poet’, while dismissing as a failure Bridges’ 
Testament of Beauty which achieves genuine poetry, and of a high order, 
precisely by an individual employment and modification of the classical 
and Miltonic tradition. 

On the other hand, Ezra Pound and T. S. Eliot—yes, and even 
Hopkins, though the two latter at any rate are authentic poets (of Mr. 
Pound I am not qualified to speak)—detract considerably from their 
poetic achievement by offending against the canon laid down by two of 
our greatest romantics and here quoted. ‘Poetry,’ wrote Keats, ‘should 
surprise by a fine excess and not by singularity—it should strike the 
reader as a wording of his own highest thought and appear almost a 
remembrance.’ ‘I have chosen,’ Shelley wrote, ‘a story of human passion 
in its most universal character . . . appealing to the common sympa- 
thies of every human breast.’ In this demand for universal intelligi- 
bility, that poetry should be intelligible to the ordinary reader, these 
romantics do but repeat the same requirement made by that most un- 
romantic of critics Dr. Johnson. Hopkins, Pound and Eliot, however, 
too often indulge in an enigmatic language which any reader who is to 
understand their work must, if he can, construe. In so far as they do 
this, they sin against a law of poetry. 

Mr. Read fails, I think, to perceive the inevitable (and beneficial, 
when duly subordinate), part which must be played, even in poetry, by 
language used in its definite dictionary and scientific sense, employed 
by ratiocination under the control of intuition. That language should 
express a precise image he rightly insists with the Imagists he discusses. 
But he does not seem to allow its due place to language as expressing a 
precise concept. 

We must endorse Pound’s demand (p. 126) for unsparing pursuit of 
perfection, for concentration and for concreteness—though Shelley, as 
Mr. Read shows, proves that the last quality is not indispensable. When, 
however, he asks the poet to go back to the ‘stammering speech of 
original emotion and thinking’, he asks the artist to return to an original 
confusion which is incompatible with the order imposed by art, indeed 
with the concentration and precision demanded in this very letter. 

And there is much in the poetic doctrine of Fenellosa and his 
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disciple, Pound, which, far from being revolutionary, is even trite. We 
have always known that metaphor, symbol, the significant image, are 
the very stuff of poetry. Mr. Read is at his best when he appreciates the 
distinctive quality of the poet of whom he is speaking, be it Coleridge, 
Keats, Wordsworth or Shelley. And he has well appraised Byron’s 
achievement and its limitations. In his defence of Shelley he displays 
his poetry as the expression of a ‘transcendental intellectualism’ whose 
‘highest beauties are evanescent and imponderable—thought so ten- 
uous and intuitive that it has no visual equivalent’. Incidentally, as I 
have just pointed out, he shows that however right the imagist may be 
in asking for precise images they are not after all indispensable. He is 
not entitled, however, to condemn Patmore for a similar though more 
conceptually precise ‘transcendental intellectualism’. If, however, 
Shelley’s poetry, or rather that portion of it which is truly great poetry, 
is illustrated by Mr. Read’s appreciation, it surely does not need his 
defence. If Mr. Eliot does not appreciate it, that is a personal idiosyn- 
crasy of no significance. His moral conduct is a matter for the moralist 
rather than the literary critic, and involves questions far too wide to be 
discussed here by a reviewer. But I am far from convinced by the 
Freudian explanation of Shelley’s personality which has convinced Mr. 
Read. It has little meaning to call a poet a suppressed homosexual 
whose life and work have nothing homosexual about them. And I must 
agree with Mr. Eliot against Mr. Read that Shelley’s philosophy is in- 
coherent. This is in fact evident from Mr. Read’s account of it. 

Is the immanent spirit of love and beauty confined to humanity or 
is it cosmic? Did Shelley profess consistently the Berkleyan idealism he 
professes in his essay On Life, quoted by Mr. Read? If so, whose are the 
perceptions in which the being of objects seemingly external consists? 
Man’s alone or a cosmic spirit’s? What is the relation between the 
‘many’ that ‘pass’ and the ‘one’ that ‘remains’? Personally, I believe 
Shelley’s thought possessed that tenuous, dissolving and misty quality 
which Mr. Read truly finds in his poetry. And although his poetry can 
be great nevertheless, inconsistent and shifting thought cannot. And 
Shelley’s greatest poetic achievement on a large scale, his Prometheus 
Unbound, expresses by its intuition a truer philosophy than its author’s 
conscious creed. For it is in fact, though not in intention, theist. Demo- 
gorgon is God. Nor is Prometheus so unlike Christ, as Pascal saw Him, in 
agony till the end of time, when, His task complete, man enters into the 
apocalyptic heaven and earth, much as Shelley, under biblical influ- 
ence, depicts them here. 

There never was a chaos of perception (p. 20). Nor is art man’s sole 
means of finding and making harmony. Thought and action are other 
means of doing so. It is not Endymion but the tranced Adonis who is 
described in the passage quoted and justly criticized by Mr. Read. 

I am convinced that it is impossible to scan English verse satisfac- 
torily so long as we operate with only two distinctions of stress, the 
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accented and the unaccented syllable. We must also admit the half- 
stress, the syllable accented less strongly. Indeed, the flexibility of our 
metres depends largely upon it. For its relative accentuation varies 
with its position in regard to a stressed and an unstressed vowel. An 
iambic foot, for example, may consists of ‘no-stress: full-stress’, ‘half- 
stress: full-stress’, or ‘no-stress: half-stress’. I was glad to notice that 
Mr. Read agrees with me about this half-stress, though he calls it a 
muffled stress (p. 48). But this triple principle of scansion should be 
generally recognized. This does not, of course, affect his admission of 
additional unaccented syllables as practised, for example, by Words- 
worth in the passage he scans. 

Finally, what Mr. Read calls “The True Voice of Feeling’ I would 
call “The True Voice of Intuition’. He himself insists on objectivity, and 
feeling does but invest, at most condition, the artist’s intuition of 


significant form. 
E. I. WATKIN 


TWO ROMANTICS 


Wordsworth and Coleridge (1795-1834). By H. M. Margoliouth. (Oxford 
University Press. Home University Library edition. 6s.) 


In coming to a work about literary influences and relationships the first 
task of the reader is to determine and make allowance for the author’s 
standpoint. This does not imply that the author is necessarily sub- 
jective, but merely, that being human he must judge and evaluate 
through what we might call the grid of his own experience. Some grids 
are better than others, are rounder, fuller than others. 

Some recent studies of Wordsworth and Coleridge unfortunately see 
the romantic poets through a grid no more respectable than emotional 
subjectivism badly disguised under a brave show of intensive adjectives 
and ill-digested existentialism. There was almost a time when one 
feared that if nothing better than this sort of criticism was going to 
follow the fine edition of de Selincourt and Darbishire,! then any 
revival of interest in romantic poetry would prove abortive at the outset. 

Then, on the other hand, there is the danger of the grid of a purely 
textual approach—the grid of dehydration. 

Fortunately any fears have been greatly allayed by the appear- 
ance of such books as this present little study of Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge by Mr. Margoliouth. It is a work of literary biography, a book not 
so much of evaluation as a study of literary influences. On the one hand 
the author is never sentimental, never merely intensive, and on the 
other he never assumes that the relation between Wordsworth and 
Coleridge was purely literary or intellectual—for him it was an influ- 


1 Wordsworth : Poetical Works (ed. de Selincourt and Darbishire, Oxford, 5 Vols., 
1940-49). 
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ence of character through the medium of friendship. “They were 
necessary to each other although their needs were different.’ 

Continuing our image of the grid, and having first determined its 
structure—the author’s standpoint—we should secondly take into 
account the angle at which the grid is held, which gives us the author’s 
viewpoint. The first gives us the author’s attitude to his subject, 1.e. 
literary influence, the second, the angle at which he looks at the subject 
of this particular literary influence—i.e. Wordsworth and Coleridge. 
That is that we should note the author’s emphasis due to his choice of 
materials, his selection of events, his allocation of proportional import- 
ance to his incidents. 

This book implicitly claims to be a study of the mutual influence of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, but the illusion of carefully balanced 
impartiality both of emphasis and preference is, I should suggest, just 
an illusion. As regards actual quantity of material perhaps Words- 
worth and Coleridge rejoice in an equal share of space, but throughout 
the book the constant impression is that this is Wordsworth’s book. 
Whether it is a question of influencing or being influenced it is Words- 
worth who stands out as the protagonist, as the centre of interest. Some 
a priort support of this suggestion is I think found in the Prefatory Note 
to the book where Mr. Margoliouth says: ‘More than twenty years ago 
I thought of writing a study of Wordsworth. I desisted when I learned 
that Professor de Selincourt was editing the Letters.’ In any case such a 
partiality is natural from the nature of the case—the most obvious 
materials for this sort of study are the jottings of a private journal—and 
there was, alas, no ‘Dorothy’ Coleridge. 

The form of the book is chronological, taking the obvious divisions 
in the lives of the two poets. At each stage, Stowey, Germany and the 
North, the nature of the literary relationship is well brought out. Only 
once is there indication of a direct purely literary influence (p. 26-7). 
“Wordsworth had been reading a travel book. . . . Captain George 
Shelvocke, a noted privateer, had in 1726, published A Voyage round 
the World by the Way of the Great South Sea. . . . During Shelvocke’s voy- 
age one of his officers shot a black albatross which had persistently 
followed the ship in bad weather. This is the deed on which the action 
of The Ancient Mariner hinges, and it was Wordsworth’s most important 
contribution to the poem.’ In all other cases the influence is seen in 
terms of imaginative conversation or mutual admiration, encourage- 
ment and appraisal. 

More often it is Coleridge’s praise of Wordsworth that is recorded, 
but Coleridge too is more often the instigator of production. His influ- 
ence in the Lyrical Ballads is apparent although his own contributions 
are in direct contrast with Wordsworth’s. Mr. Margoliouth points out 
that in fact Coleridge had a fancy for joint work, but with Wordsworth 
a divergence of aim and temper made collaboration impossible. Cole- 
ridge’s principal influence here and later was to persuade Wordsworth 
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to ‘get on with the job’. The best example of this is to be found in the 
preparation of The Recluse. It is evident that Wordsworth was already 
working hard on The Recluse in February 1795—their first fruitful year 
together. The ‘Wedding of Man and this goodly Universe’ were 
Coleridge’s ambition for Wordsworth from this time forward. It is 
‘impossible that its inception had not been preceded by long and eager 
discussions with Coleridge, that Coleridge had not, as he later suggested, 
“partly suggested it” ’ (p. 128). ‘In the summer of 1799 Coleridge, just 
back from Germany, entreated Wordsworth at Sockburn “to go on 
with the Recluse’’. He continued ‘‘and I wish you would write a poem, 
in blank verse, addressed to those who in consequence of the complete 
failure of the French Revolution, have thrown up all hopes of the 
amelioration of mankind” ’ (p. 132). | 

‘Sometime in the summer or autumn of 1799 Wordsworth wrote to 
Coleridge and said he would write a poem to him. Coleridge was 
delighted, but Coleridge was also a Recluse fanatic. By all means write 
the poem, but let it... conclude the Recluse... ‘‘O let it be the tail piece 
of The Recluse! for of nothing but the Recluse can I hear patiently. 
That it is to be addressed to me makes me more desirous that it should 
not be a poem of itself”’’ (p. 135). 

The upshot was that ‘he doomed Wordsworth to be, like himself, 
the intending author of a Great Work never completed’ (p. 129). 

It would be unfair however to suggest that Coleridge’s influence 
consisted solely in dragging his horse to the water—he was not all 
‘nagging’ insistence, in fact of the greatest import are his conversations 
and his grasp of aesthetic and philosophical problems at a depth which 
Wordsworth could see but not comprehend. Coleridge we would 
suggest is the great rationalizer and articulator of Wordsworth’s in- 
sight. 

Similarly Wordsworth’s influence on Coleridge was one of char- 
acter. At least once the mere reading of his poetry resuscitated in 
Coleridge imaginative power, and, in later days, it was Wordsworth 
who, by persuasion and help, often made it possible for Coleridge to 
continue his critical work—perhaps his greatest achievement. 

However the ultimate conclusion that Mr. Margoliouth wishes to 
draw is that ‘Coleridge and Wordsworth had in the end failed one 
another’. When most needed they were either absent from each other 
or it was too late: 


What happy moments did I count! 
Bless’d was I then all bliss above! 
Now for this consecrated Fount 

Of murmuring, sparkling, living love, 
What have I? shall I dare to tell? 

A comfortless, and hidden WELL. 


A Complaint. 
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In general Mr. Margoliouth presenis no new evaluation of the 
poetry with the exception of one instance where he challenges Miss 
Darbishire’s opinion that in The Thorn, Wordsworth achieves a ‘fusion 
of the elements, the human passion and the natural scene, so that each 
expresses itself in and through the other’. For Mr. Margoliouth that 
fusion does not exist, and The Thorn remains one of Wordsworth’s 
failures. Usually, however, he accepts the general appraisal of posterity, 
of the weakness of Wordsworth’s later poetry, of Coleridge’s poetic 
meteoric career, and, in general, the stand that a philosophical poem 
is a contradiction—a judgement that may well be reversed by a 
generation with a different understanding of poetry and philosophy. 

It is a significant fault of the book perhaps that the aesthetic 
theories of Coleridge are never treated beyond the level at which Words- 
worth expressed them. Little is said of Coleridge’s early philosophical 
training, of his findings in Germany, of his later thought. Indeed there 
is more than a hint of emphatic approval of Wordsworth’s ‘I have not 
read Mr. Coleridge’s Biographia, having contented myself with skimm- 
ing parts of it’. 

There is often in modern romantic criticism a general failure to 
recognize Wordsworth’s morality and Coleridge’s religion for what they 
were to the poets themselves, and a tendency to substitute for this what 
the terms mean to the critics—too often lamentably little. 

There is too much talk of the conventionality of Wordsworth, of the 
metaphysical morass of Coleridge—too much concentration on what 
they did and no understanding of why they did it. 

What we require is at least a willing suspension of disbelief in meta- 
physics and something better than crude patronage or hushed embar- 
rassment in the discussion of what is regurgitatingly termed ‘religious 
experience’. This criticism, which insists on giving us the critic’s con- 
notation of experiences and terminology not that of the poets, this ‘sub- 
stitution’ criticism, is ably avoided by Mr. Margoliouth. He remains 
only potentially in error as he never discusses the question—whether 
he should have done so is another problem. 

But these errors of omission in no way detract from the sound posi- 
tive contribution of his work. His work is, and that to a large extent 
justifiably, less evaluatory than biographical, his method dramatic 
rather than argumentative. At one time he will tease us into active 
thought as in his suggestion of the identity of ‘Lucy’—although he does 
not bring sufficient evidence forward to produce conviction. At another 
time he gives us a spirited defence of Wordsworth the tax collector, or 
Coleridge the opiate addict. On the whole there is the delight which 
accompanies the vivid description of events, although occasionally a 
momentary lapse of dramatic sense or chronological clarity produces 
irritation. It is the sort of book which to be great would have to be a 
unity—it succeeds in being a book of good passages. Undoubtedly the 
best of these passages are to be found in the concluding chapter, and 
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there, at times, they rise to greatness as in the final description of the 
Two Old Gentlemen: ‘They were old in every way. Since the great days 
a whole generation of young poets had grown up and died—Byron, 
Shelley, Keats. The French Revolution and all its hopes had died. 
They were back in the eighteenth century which had indeed almost 
returned. . . . The old gentlemen enjoyed the new peace which had 
arisen in them and around them. They had seen too much of political 
and social change to think that any good could come of it. Though they 
were intellectually still very much alive, and though both retained their 
intellectual independence to the last, they were the happiest in this re- 
newed eighteenth century which was so soon to end with Catholic 
Emancipation and the Reform Bill and London University (in this very 
year) and Queen Victoria’ (p. 191). 
HAROLD R. PEARCE 


POST-CATHOLIC PRAYER 


The Tudor Books of Private Devotions. By Helen C. White. (University of 
Wisconsin Press. $4.75.) 


THEOLOGIANS and students of religious history are so preoccupied with 
the more public and social aspects of religious change that we are apt to 
lose sight of the less obvious aspect of religion, the life of prayer, of per- 
sonal devotion. Nevertheless, all doctrinal definitions, the sacraments, 
and public worship exist to promote the union of prayer beween the 
soul and God. 

We are therefore greatly indebted to this detailed and learned study 
of this unduly neglected aspect, a study of the devotional life of English- 
men throughout the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, as 
expressed by the books of private prayer and meditation, the manuals 
of devotion and guides to the devout life published during the century. 

Miss White’s detailed study enables us to trace the progressive 
decatholicizing of private prayer books and other devotional literature 
but at the same time shows that when the process was complete, the 
new Protestant manuals consisted, for the most part, of traditional 
Catholic material purged of whatever conflicted with the diminished 
theology of the new religion; these books of devotions were often sub- 
jected to changes of language, emphasis or devotional colour, but 
despite these changes remained substantially Catholic and are obviously 
continuous with their Catholic sources. 

English religion and devotion, that is to say, were still half Catholic 
and fed from Catholic sources. Indeed, even a newly composed Cath- 
olic guide to the spiritual life, expanded from the work of an Italian 
Jesuit by Father Parsons, his Book of Christian Exercise, was almost 
immediately pirated and adapted for Protestant use. 
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The changes effected are shown to have been mainly these: the 
omission of anything approaching devotion to our Lady and the Saints 
—even the biblical episode of our Lord’s words from the Cross to His 
Mother and St. John was too much—the omission of the Catholic 
doctrine of the Sacrifice of the Mass and the deletion of all references to 
the real Presence of our Lord, also of auricular confession, though the 
last omission went beyond the teaching of the Prayer Book. There was 
also a tendency to replace an affective devotion to the human Jesus, 
particularly in His Passion, by a theological contemplation of the 
effects of the Redemption, and even to place in the foreground of devo- 
tion the Father rather than the Son, to prefer homily and instruction 
to simple devotion, and the written word to the mental image. Even so, 
the series of Passion prayers ascribed to St. Bridget and known as The 
Fifteen O’es, which are here traced in detail from Caxton’s version to 
Day’s Christian Prayers (1578), survived throughout, though finally cur- 
tailed, despite the fact that they are typical examples of devotion to the 
human Jesus in His bodily pains. As Fr. Hugh Benson pointed out long 
ago devotion to the sacred humanity was too deeply rooted to perish or 
to be permanently kept in the background. In the following century 
this devotion was prominent in much Puritan devotion, for example, in 
Godwin, who wrote on the Sacred Heart, and later it was the devotion 
of Methodists and Evangelicals. ‘Thus Newton’s hymn, ‘How sweet the 
Name of Jesus sounds’ echoes the mediaeval hymn, long attributed to 
St. Bernard, Zesu dulcis memoria. 

Miss White indeed notices a tendency in the final quarter of the 
sixteenth century to react devotionally to Catholic tradition, and 
Ritsch has shown that this devotional reaction was a phenomenon 
general throughout the Protestant world. Meantime, however, Prot- 
estant propaganda had infected with its denials and prejudices the 
springs of prayer, though we must agree with the reformers’ rejection 
of the preposterous promises and apocryphal indulgences attached in 
Primers to prayers that were in themselves unexceptionable. 

There is an admirable appreciation of St. Augustine as a source of 
Christian prayer, though we doubt whether any prayer he composed 
actually found its way into the liturgy. Nor was he, as seems to be 
suggested (p. 15), directly acquainted with Plato. 

The Dies Irae is not earlier than St. Bernard (p. 21) but over a 
century later. 

The Jesus Psalter not only ‘continued to be printed by Catholics’ 
into the seventeenth century (p. 145). It is used today as an extra- 
liturgical devotion. The first day hour is not Prime (p. 56) but Lauds. 

On the 11 January there is commemorated not a non-existent 
Pope Ignatius but Pope Hyginus (p. 76). It cannot be said that ‘little 
is known’ about SS. Perpetua and Felicitas, whose authentic passion 
survives (p. 76), though it is true that whoever was responsible for their 
Sarum qualification as Virgins knew little about them, The ambiguous 
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attitude adopted by the Primer (p. 15), printed at Rouen in 1538, in 
regard to prayer for the dead, seems clearly an opportunist attempt to 
face both ways. Use of the same plates in two Primers cannot be pressed 
as proof of close relationship (pp. 78-80), for the same plates passed 
from book to book and firm to firm over a period of many years. The 
same plate, for example, of the Canon crucifixion occurs in the Sarum 
Missal printed by Byrkman and in a Roman Missal printed by Ker- 
briant and Adam. 

The King to whom Henry VIII is compared by Toye in his Primer 
must, of course, be Josiah not Joshua (p. 85). Psalms 93 (p. 92), 100 
(p. 99) and 63 (p. 62), omitted in the 1545 Primer, belong not to 
Matins but to Lauds (p. 112). 

We cannot understand the reference to a feast of St. Thomas 
Becket on 28 November, to be found, we are told, in the calendar of 
the Protestant ‘Godly Garden’. His only feasts were 29 December and 
7 July. Surely ‘making oneself unready’ must be a mistake. What is 
meant is undressing (p. 189). 

If Regnault’s Primer (1537) numbers the Venite Psalm ‘xciti’, it 
must be a misprint for ‘xciili or ‘xciv’ (p. 61). And the invitatory is re- 
peated between the verses of the ensuing Psalm, not Psalms (p. 95). 
Psalm 109 (p. 89) must, from the description of it, be Psalm 119. And 
the Canticle in Lauds for the Dead is not Psalm 38 but Isaiah 38 (p. 
109) ; ‘closed to the scriptural situation’ (p. 137) should be ‘close’ to it; 
and on p. 127, line 3, salutate is a misprint for salutare. 

In the hope that this important source book may be reprinted, we 
have pointed out these mistakes for future correction. 


E. I. WATKIN 


VAUX OF HARROWDEN 


Vaux of Harrowden: A Recusant Family. By Godfrey Anstruther. (R. H. 
Johns, Newport, Mon. 25s.) 


Tue Elizabethan religious settlement of 1559 met little active opposition 
by Catholics partly because they had no leaders of national stature 
and depended for existence upon the protection of influential persons 
within a local area. A definitive study, therefore, of the post-Reforma- 
tion decline of Catholicism should be preceded by extensive research, 
still wanting, into local and family histories. Godfrey Anstruther’s Vaux 
of Harrowden sets a pattern for correcting this want in its detailed study 
of five generations of a Catholic noble family in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

In the troubled days of the Wars of the Roses the fortunes of the 
Vauxes, then a family of minor importance, followed the ups and downs 
of the Lancastrian cause. With the victory of Henry VII at Bosworth 
in 1485, Nicholas Vaux laid the foundations of his family’s fortune by 
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serving the first two Tudor monarchs in positions of some importance 
at home and abroad. A grasping and ambitious man, he greedily 
accumulated property and sought after preferment and splendour—a 
pattern of life which offers an odd contrast to the strongly religious 
wording of his final will. The ennoblement of his family came shortly 
before his death, when he was elevated to the rank of baron. 

Thomas, the second Baron Vaux of Harrowden, lacked his father’s 
ambition, drive, and hard-headedness. Timid by nature, he avoided 
being involved in the political and religious controversies of his day by 
absenting himself from Parliament during the crucial twenty-year 
period 1534 to 1554. When certain unscrupulous persons, realizing his 
weaknesses, schemed to obtain a part of his property, it was only the 
strong-mindedness of his wife which frustrated their plans. He would 
have remained an obscure person after his death, but for the post- 
humous recognition given to his poetry; he has come to be ranked 
among the minor poets of the sixteenth century. 

A change of fortune for the Vauxes came with the accession of 
Elizabeth I in 1558 and the return of a Protestant régime. Father 
Anstruther shows that her government’s policy towards Catholicism 
was to disestablish the clergy who would not accept the Queen’s spiri- 
tual supremacy, prevent a new supply of priests, prohibit the celebra- 
tion of the Catholic liturgy, and then to ‘leave the old church to die, 
inevitably, of inanition’. In time, as Catholic opposition became 
stronger, the penalties became more severe. A large part of the sub- 
sequent history of the Vaux family is one of payment of heavy fines, and 
of forfeiture of property, and of periods of imprisonment alternating 
with periods of freedom under surveillance. 

William, the third Lord Vaux of Harrowden, who succeeded to this 
title in 1556, was a far different person from his driving, strong-minded 
grandfather, and was even weaker and more insignificant than his 
father. Throughout his life he showed an ardent devotion to the 
Catholic faith, but in no other way does he display any qualities of 
strength. In later life the harsh stresses he endured caused a mental and 
physical deterioration, and he came to lean completely upon his wife’s 
brother, Sir Thomas Tresham, for the management of his affairs. 

Tresham was a man of considerable ability—a product of the Middle 
Temple, a well-read amateur lay theologian, and something of an 
artist. The government considered him to be the representative of that 
section of the Catholics which unhesitatingly pledged civil loyalty to 
the Queen, despite the Pope’s opposition to her. In a series of petitions 
he reiterated this loyalty, at the same time insisting that the govern- 
ment’s policy deprived Catholics of freedom of conscience. Apparently, 
the Elizabethan régime did not trust him, and he constantly had to 
endure the penalties for recusancy. 

In delineating the various characters in this book, the author proves 
most apt in portraying those children of the third Lord Vaux who lived 
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to adulthood. All of them showed a strong devotion to their religion. 
The eldest son, Henry, intended to become a priest, but died before 
he could fulfil this intention. Despite the dangers, he zealously assisted 
the missionary priests working in secret. One daughter became a nun. 
One other daughter, at least, lived according to a religious rule, under 
the guidance of the Jesuit Provincial, Henry Garnet. A third co-operated 
with her in caring for and protecting priests. A daughter-in-law, 
Elizabeth, widow of Lord Vaux’s second son and heir, became the 
protector and spiritual subject of the Jesuit John Gerard. 

But in the question of their inheritance certain of these younger 
Vauxes showed a most unedifying side to their characters. When Lord 
Vaux, suffering mental and physical degeneration, came to depend 
upon Sir Thomas Tresham for help, that knight came also to dominate 
both the management of the Vaux estate and the Vaux family’s per- 
sonal affairs. This led to years of embittered litigation between Tresham 
and various of the Vaux children—years of charges, counter-charges, 
and suits-at-law marked by an envenomed acrimony on both sides, 
which is hardly credible in people otherwise so deeply religious and 
high-minded. Tresham’s bitterest quarrel was with the above-men- 
tioned Elizabeth, mother of the fourth Lord Vaux, the same Elizabeth 
who was a very pillar supporting Catholicism. It is difficult to sort out 
the rights and wrongs in all this long-protracted litigation, but no pic- 
ture in the book is more realistic and more illuminating of the varying 
reactions of human nature to convictions, ideals, and ambitions. 

Edward, the fourth Lord Vaux, succeeded his grandfather in 1595. 
He was still quite young, and therefore played no part in the history 
of Catholicism in the declining years of Elizabeth I. Many of the 
Catholics, including Sir Thomas Tresham, were looking anxiously to 
the Queen’s death and the expected succession of the King of the Scots. 
They expected that the son of Mary Stuart would grant them tolera- 
tion, and at first they were not disappointed. But by the time of 
Tresham’s death in September 1605, the harsh measures of Elizabeth’s 
reign were again being applied. The renewal of the persecution led 
certain Catholics to plan the Gunpowder Plot, which did so much to 
seal the destruction of Catholicism in England. None of the Vauxes 
was implicated, although Elizabeth Vaux, unwittingly, came under 
the government’s suspicion. 

After the Plot the persecuted Catholics lived in obscurity at home 
or settled down abroad. Lord Vaux lived an unsettled life, spending 
only part of it in England and the other part in travelling and fighting 
on the Continent. Like all of his family he remained devoted to Catholi- 
cism ; and like others of the Vauxes he too showed that strange contrast 
between strong religious idealism and more sordid worldly desires. 
When approaching middle age he formed a liaison with the Countess 
of Banbury, which caused a prolonged and never-settled litigation over 
the paternity of her two sons, both born at Harrowden. When this 
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Lord Vaux died in 1661, he left no heirs other than a younger brother, 
who likewise died without an heir. The title then lapsed until revived 
in the nineteenth and again in the twentieth centuries. 

Vaux of Harrowden fills a gap in English Catholic history by treating 
in detail the story of one of the few noble families which remained true 
to the Church during the period of religious persecution. In doing this 
it sets a pattern for similar books about other recusant families, and 
indicates how and where such research can be undertaken. 

An analysis of the footnotes shows that the author used original 
sources very extensively. This is a prime requisite of any work of history. 
It alone insures validity to an historical study, and makes it a living and 
realistic piece of writing. Although various of the author’s interpreta- 
tions may be questioned, it is to his credit that he documents his 
statements with proofs from original sources. 

When treating that which directly pertains to the Vaux family, 
Father Anstruther sets for himself a high standard of impartiality. He 
does not gloss over or conceal what is detrimental to the reputations of 
his characters or to the side of a question which he favours. This 1s 
evident, for example, in his treatment or the religious settlement of 
1559, in the embittered litigation between Sir Thomas Tresham and 
the heirs of the third Lord Vaux, and in the liaison between the fourth 
Lord Vaux and the Countess of Banbury. 

But by introducing digressions of a controversial nature, the author 
injects a note of unnecessary partisanship. One of the chief defects of 
the book is the number of digressions, long and short. Although not 
all are of a controversial nature, all of them tend to distract the reader 
from the main thesis, which is the history of a single family. For 
example, the extended treatment of the Jesuit Campion and also of the 
Gunpowder Plot go far beyond the relationship of these subjects to the 
Vaux family. It is true that these and others of the digressions introduce 
data of historical importance based on research in original sources. 
But being irrelevant to the main theme, they should have been relegated 
to the footnotes or to the appendices. 

Even apart from this discursiveness, one feels, when he finishes 
reading Vaux of Harrowden, that the author should have revised it care- 
fully to secure greater evenness of structure. A lack of close cohesive- 
ness, for instance, is frequently noticeable within individual chapters. On 
the other hand Father Anstruther writes with clarity of style, no matter 
whether he is treating important or unimportant matters, and sustains 
interest by here and there injecting humour or a note of lightness. 

There is, today, a strong interest in the problems of the Tudor and 
Stuart eras. Much is being written and said about the religious history 
of the period, and the causes of the English Reformation and the decline 
of Catholicism are widely discussed. The great merit of Vaux of Harrowden 
is that it focuses attention upon the nature of the laws suppressing 
Catholicism, and explains in detail how they affected a Catholic 
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family, producing suffering and bankruptcy. The book likewise focuses 
attention on this family’s loyalty to the Crown, and produces evidence 
that this sentiment was also the sentiment of a significant section of the 
Catholic body in the face of persecution. 


WILLIAM R. TRIMBLE 


ELIZABETHAN POET 


Poems of Michael Drayton. Two volumes. Edited with introduction by 
John Buxton. (The Muses’ Library: Routledge. 30s.) 


As the world ‘spins for ever down the ringing grooves of change’ the 
outlook of each generation changes from that which went before. That 
of the Elizabethan Age, twelve generations ago, was vastly different to 
ours, and it may well be that this is the reason of the present neglect of so 
many of its poets. Tennyson, Chesterton and Belloc speak our language 
and think our thoughts (although perhaps this is not now entirely true 
of Tennyson) ard above all, a small but important point, spell in the 
way we do. Reading any Elizabethan poet involves a conscious adjust- 
ment of our mental perceptions, and the effort of maintaining this 
naturally detracts from the easy enjoyment of their verse if it does not 
eventually stifle it altogether. 

It is therefore not surprising that Shakespeare, and to a lesser 
degree Spencer and Marlowe, are the only poets of that Golden Age of 
English Literature who can claim more than a handful of readers to- 
day. The lesser lights—Drayton, Lyly, Constable and Nash—if not 
actually unknown are certainly hardly ever read. We might except 
Drayton, in whose comparatively well known Ballad of Agincourt certain 
archaism of phrase and spelling is forgiven because of its rousing quality 
and whose inclusion in many school anthologies ensures his introduction 
to a fairly wide public. 

Michael Drayton conceived the ambition to be a poet at the early 
age of ten, and throughout his long life he dedicated himself to its 
achievement. His production was enormous, being probably the largest 
of any non-dramatic poet of his period. When we consider that, appre- 
ciating his verse missed ‘the fine madness which rightly should possess 
a poet’s brain’ and that his rhymes were often ‘rugged and unfiled’ in 
contrast to Shakespeare’s ‘fine-filed phrases’, he spent hours in polish- 
ing and even rewriting his work we can realize something of his vast 
industry. 

He seems to have been of a somewhat reserved disposition, and was 
certainly not addicted to the tavern carousals and brawls indulged in 
by so many of his contemporaries. It is on record that he spent ten 
shillings ‘in sack and smoke’ one evening at the ‘Devil and St. Dunstan’, 
and he is said to have been, with Ben Jonson, one of the party at the 
merry meeting which hastened Shakespeare’s death, but these are the 
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only instances we have of his departure from sobriety. Judicio, in his 
Return from Parnassus, even decries him as wanting in ‘one true note of a 
poet of our times, and that is this, hee cannot swagger it well in a 
taverne, nor dominere in a hothouse’. 

Drayton detested bigotry and, in spite of the rabid penal laws of his 
day, counted the Catholics Beaumont, Cokayne and Constable among 
his friends, and gave open and frequent expression of his regret at the 
destruction of the monasteries and his abhorrence of the iconoclasm of 
the Puritans. His poetry, like that of Spencer, is intended to celebrate 
the new-found splendour of England. He was proud of her past, and 
was an enthusiastic supporter of the tradition of Brut and the Trojan 
origins of his countrymen. Unlike so many poets of his day, and of later 
times too, his pastoral England is no idealized Arcadia but always 
England: the birds, flowers and herbs are English and the peasants 
English country folk going about their daily avocations. He was forty 
years old when Elizabeth died and, in spite of the bitter disillusion- 
ment of the iron age of the first Stuart, he remained true to his Eliza- 
bethan ideals until his death in 1631. 

In his historical poems he attempted to do for England what 
Macaulay was to do later for early Rome and Scott and Aytoun for 
Scotland. Although in their older form they may seem today rather 
pedestrian, lacking the fire and metrical swing of the more modern 
poets, they are really fine poetic utterances. Drayton insists on the 
moral element of his stories and on God’s omnipresent ruling power: 
in the preface to his Robert, Duke of Normandie he says, “There is given to 
thee in my Duke Robert, the life of a just, though outwardly unfor- 
tunate prince: to shew the world that events are not the measure of 
counsels, God’s pleasure over-swaying in all, for hidden causes.’ 

His greatest work was the Poly-Olbion, a metrical description of 
England, running to over 30,000 lines, and probably the only really 
satisfactory poem in Alexandrine couplets in English. To obtain the 
material for this guide-book in verse he travelled extensively through 
England and Wales, and consulted with John Stow, William Camden 
and Richard Carew. Although at times overburdened with detail its 
flowing lines have a buoyancy which still makes it good reading. In 
these volumes we have eleven ‘songs’ from the Poly-Olbion, most of his 
historical pieces and a generous selection of his pastorals, sonnets and 
satires. 

Drayton certainly ranks high among our poets. Professor Saints- 
bury says of him, ‘Few English poets have grappled with a larger 
number of important poetic subjects more vigorously and with happier 
touches at times,’ and Hazlitt, more metaphorically, ‘His mind is a 
rich, marly soil that produces an excellent harvest and repays the 
husbandsman’s toil: but few flaunting flowers, the gardener’s pride, 


grow in it, nor any poisonous weeds.’ 
J. GC. Marsu-EDWARDS 
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POST-CATHOLIC SOCIETY 


The Gentry 1540-1640. By H. R. Trevor-Roper. (Economic History 
Review Supplements. Cambridge University Press. 55. to non- 
members. ) 


Part of the danger of the extreme specialization of modern historical 
studies is that highly technical works can appear and not receive an 
adequate and searching criticism, because no one else is capable, or has 
the time, to check the references and examine the evidence. Mr. Trevor- 
Roper has met this danger in a number of fields. Here he goes in to the 
attack vigorously against two opponents and two specialists at once— 
Tawney and Mr. Stone. But the points at issue lie far deeper than the 
accuracy of their work on the economic condition of the English gentry 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The rise of economic and 
social history has enlivened many stale controversies about English 
history. In particular it brought the theory that the really salient force 
in early modern history was the rise of the gentry at the cost of the 
Crown and the peasantry. This was to cast a new light on many 
things, not least the strange powerfulness of the Tudors who had such 
small resources, and the revolt against the Crown in the next century. 
Tawney maintained that the Price Rise forced the landed gentry with 
fixed incomes to face ruin or enclose and ‘improve’ their estates. The 
rising commerce of the sixteenth century and the disturbance of the land 
market caused by Henry VIII’s unloading of monastic lands on to it 
equally brought into the ranks of the gentry men accustomed to ex- 
ploit land commercially. The result was the ruin of the old and greater 
landed families and the rise of a much enlarged class of middling 
gentry. They were the oligarchy which made the Tudors great and 
then cast over the New Monarchy as a reactionary hindrance to their 
further expansion—always at the cost of the yeomanry. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper argues that the reality was more complex. For 
the twofold distinction of the old Peerage which went to the wall and 
the new rising gentry, he would substitute a threefold division. First 
there were the rising Court gentry, whose fortunes were founded on the 
fruits of office whence they bought or restored large family estates. 
They were no new phenomenon in English history. Their use of official 
sources of income and royal favour guaranteed them immunity from the 
effects of the Price Rise. Secondly there were the country gentry, who 
had not the resources of these magnates, and who also, so far from 
going in for land improvement on a large scale, lived from hand to 
mouth under the effects of the Price Rise, and by small local offices and 
slightly better husbandry weathered the storm. Thirdly there were the 
‘mere gentry’ who were more improvident and whose bitterness found 
its outlet in religious dissent—Popery or Puritanism. Thus, he holds, 
there was no real sense in which ‘the rise of the gentry’ was the prime 
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new factor in our history. The rise of the magnates was nothing new. 
The great mass of the country gentry remained stable—small improve- 
ments merely cancelled out losses by rise in prices. So, he might add, in 
that period the yeomanry remained stable on the whole, for what it 
lost in higher rents, it gained in higher food prices. The mere gentry 
positively declined. The moral of the story seems to be that the real rise 
of the squirearchy and the depression of the yeomanry belong to the 
eighteenth century and later, to the age of real agrarian improvement 
and protection. But even that was soon to pass when Liberal govern- 
ments appeared. 

Mr. Trevor-Roper’s theory has the undoubted advantage of being 
so complex and many-sided that he can fit into it almost any fact 
making for the rise or decline of an individual family or group. How- 
ever he has appealed to the documents—the vast mass of economic 
records at the Record Office and the local and family records now be- 
coming much more accessible. The debate will continue. 

It would, finally, be interesting to know whether his suggestion that 
the ruined ‘mere gentry’ ‘consoled—or armed—themselves with re- 
ligious dissent’ . . . ‘Against a protestant court some of them struck 
under the banner of recusancy’ is merely a comment on the individuals 
who took part in the Plots, or is a wider judgement, identifying adher- 
ence to Catholicism with ‘reaction’ in politics and economics or even 
attributing the former to the latter. His parallel statement about Puri- 
tanism suggests that he means the more general judgement. We could 
wish that he would deal with this interesting point in more detail. Of 
course, we presume that it is an historical judgement of a de facto situa- 
tion, and not an ‘Ideological’ a priori principle which he is propounding, 

H. Ave.ine, O.S.B. 


ST. BERNARD IN ENGLISH 


The Letters of St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Translated and edited by Bruno 
Scott James. (Burns Oates. 425.) 


Tuis is a very welcome book in the year of St. Bernard’s eighth cen- 
tenary. The Victorian translation by Dr. Eales is available only in large 
or old-fashioned libraries, and since his day a number of letters have 
been added to the canon and Bernardine scholarship has greatly 
advanced. A perfectionist might indeed have counselled waiting for the 
appearance of the promised critical edition of Dom Jean Leclercq, but 
the present translator, with his many Cistercian contacts, has been able 
to use substantially all the new material, and it does not seem that 
Mabillon’s text will be revised in essentials. The principal inconveni- 
ence to future students will be the revised order of the letters in the 
forthcoming Latin edition. Meanwhile, absolute perfection has been 
wisely sacrificed to present utility. 
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To review a work such as this adequately would demand the space 
of a long article; the points of language and annotation are innumer- 
able ; it must suffice to touch upon a few only. And first, as to the trans- 
lation. To do St. Bernard into English is a formidable undertaking. 
The most individual stylist of the Middle Ages was also a dynamic per- 
sonality and a born rhetorician. If his language is ordinarily clear and 
fluent, it is also both impetuous and studied to a degree, and his con- 
stant recourse to the allusive and ‘concealed’ use of Scripture adds yet 
a further problem. Fr. Scott James has clearly taken infinite pains, and 
his rendering, to judge from a series of soundings taken throughout the 
book, is in every way faithful to the Latin, but whether or no he con- 
veys all the fire, all the eloquence, and all the irresistible verve of St. 
Bernard must, as he says himself, be left to the judgement of the 
reader. The present reviewer has the impression that some letters come 
to life more than others, and that the fault, if fault there be, lies in a 
certain dulling of the original brilliance. The first letter of all, for 
instance, the celebrated appeal to the saint’s truant cousin, is in 
Bernard’s most eloquent manner. Yet in the very first sections the pro- 
saic ‘pros and cons’ and ‘grumbles’ jostle the somewhat strained 
‘tender stripling’, and there is perhaps throughout the book a tendency 
to use the language of trivial conversation (e.g. ‘don’t’, ‘bilk’, ‘potter’, 
‘scribbling’) which fails to convey Bernard’s rhetorical magnificence 
without securing the compensating advantages of a racy, idiomatic 
diction. 

Scriptural allusions, as the translator is the first to acknowledge, are 
a problem by themselves. Bernard’s felicitous and often daring use of 
Holy Writ is indeed the most inimitable and the most admirable 
feature of his style. In this version the policy of using at choice Mer. 
Knox’s translation and the Douay version, and of frankly sacrificing 
many verbal allusions in the interests of clarity, often goes near to 
obliterating the quotation entirely for those who do not carry a great 
deal of the Vulgate in the lumber-room of their memory. Thus (again 
in the first letter) the rendering ‘You foolish boy! Who has bewitched 
you to break the vows which adorned your lips?’ goes far to hide not 
only the familiar ‘senseless Galatians’ but also the less familiar ‘I will 
pay thee my vows, which my lips have uttered’ of Psalm Ixv, vv. 13-14. 
And what is to be done when (as on page 275) St. Bernard adds 
corroborative detail to a vivid passage of Jeremias (iil, 1-3)? The tran- 
slator (and who shall blame him?) has quailed, and as the text of the 
letter comes from an inaccessible book he can hope, as the phrase goes, 
to get away with it. 

Fr. Scott James has given a number of valuable introductory notes 
to letters and groups of letters, and many readers will wish that these 
could have been extended ad infinitum. The reader (for example) of 
letter 329, who has forgotten the introductory note to letter 151, may 
feel that Abbot Warren ruled over a somewhat numerous and hard- 
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hearted community. But no doubt there were limits to the indulgence 
of the publishers. There is also an interesting introduction, in which Fr. 
Scott James is engagingly diffident in advertising his wares and his 
illustrious subject. He apologizes for St. Bernard’s freedom of speech 
(‘not permitted nowadays’), his ‘purely human frailties’ (‘there does 
not seem to have been any a priori reason why’ he should not have 
‘written ribald rhymes’ as a youth, and he was ‘undoubtedly severe’ on 
William of York), and the ‘blemishes’ and ‘verbiage’ of his style. As for 
the style, judicet orbis terrarum; Bernard, warts and all, stands secure 
among the greatest, and both Gilson and Watkin Williams have 
analysed his art. As for his frailties, one need not suppose a canonized 
saint to have been sinless from childhood, but one may hesitate before 
accusing one far advanced on the road to perfection of a serious 
breach of charity. Severity is sometimes the truest love and, as Fr. 
Scott James writes admirably elsewhere, ‘to be a man of God it is first 
necessary to be a man’. 

In conclusion, a short list of suggestions and corrigenda may be 
added. In all cases save those to be mentioned, it seemed that the trans- 
lator’s corrections of Eales were entirely justified. Page 107 (note)—Is 
not the sense of this passage: ‘Just because my affection forbids me to 
make light of your difficulties, it is unfeeling of you to retail them all to 
me?’ Page 115 (note)—Flammis is surely dative: ‘for the flames’. Page 
202 (note 2)—Eales may be right. Pisa (Bernard says) is now the seat of 
the papacy. Page 238 (note)—Perhaps: ‘Yet in these and like matters 
I fear to give a firm answer, since being but a man and not considering 
God’s will alone, I hesitate to shock my neighbour by saying what may 
displease him.’ Page 307 (note)—Surely Eales is right here. Page 317 
(note 2)—ZJnnovatus = ‘is renewed’. Page 409 §2 (second line)—The 
conjunction guippe shows that the second sentence continues the objec- 
tion in the first. Bernard’s reply begins in the third sentence. Page 416 
(note)—Ex hoc = ‘for this reason’. Page 428 (note 2)—Heloise had 
become Abélard’s wife before they separated to enter religion. Corri- 
genda: p. 125 (note), for first certum read certus; p. 134 (note), for cavitas 
read caritas; p. 163 (note), read conjungitur; p. 176 (note), for confessto 
read confesstonem and for induis read indutsti; p. 182 (note), for transiter 
read transitu; p. 349 (note 1), for apertis read aperis; p. 355 (note 1), for 
Fatior read Fateor. Page 486 (note)—Failing access to manuscript read- 
ings, it would seem probable that humilitatis was St. Bernard’s word, 
and that it was the scribe who wrote in error the familiar hereditatis. 


Davip KNOWLES 
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MEDIAEVAL SOUNDINGS 


The Making of the Middle Ages. By R. W. Southern. (Hutchinson. 25s.) 


THE title of this book suggests that its scope might lie somewhere 
between that of Mr. Dawson’s Making of Europe and that of Mr. Moss’s 
Birth of the Middle Ages, between a description of the process, and an 
analysis of the forces, leading to the culture and polity of mediaeval 
Europe. This is not in fact the case. Mr. Southern tells us in the first 
lines of his preface that 972 is his zero and 1200 his deadline, and he 
has little to say of what went before the earlier date. He is, in other 
words, dealing with the mediaeval scene in Europe only when it already 
had a recognizable life and character of its own—a life that had some 
of the features of childhood and adolescence, perhaps, but still a self- 
conscious, self-determining and in some ways a self-confident life. Nor 
does he proceed by way of narrative or analysis. He proceeds instead by 
a way entirely his own, and which he has employed more than once 
before on a smaller canvas; he does not describe the mediaeval ocean 
or map its currents ; he plunges a scoop deep into its waters and brings 
up all manner of riches—fish and coral and seaweed and samples of the 
ocean bed—which he then displays and dissects. It is a way entirely his 
own-—~and yet he himself tells us (what many readers will not need to 
be told) that the influence of Sir Maurice Powicke pervades his work. 
Certainly the influence is there, hard as it may be to define. Sir Maurice 
could not have written the book; its period and its predilections are 
not his; and yet there is the same familiarity with hosts of individuals, 
their relations and their background; the same glimpses of unfamiliar 
faces and places; and above all, the same iridescent beauty, the same 
rough, scented warp of material life shot through with the silk of 
spiritual reality. Neither writer gives a complete or a clear portrait of 
an age, but in both its fabric is unmistakably grasped. 

If Mr. Southern’s book avoids analysis, it also defies it. The second 
chapter, for example, is entitled ‘The bonds of society’. This in itself is 
not a very original title; it was in fact used for the second chapter of 
another remarkable survey of early mediaeval life little more than a 
year ago. But Miss Whitelock’s chapter is exactly what the title 
suggests to the reader—a clear analysis of the links between man and 
man, class and class, in a particular age and country. Mr. Southern, on 
the other hand, dives into the deep and fishes up the Empress Agnes ; 
after a review of the prohibited degrees of matrimony he dives again 
and hauls up a part of Atlantis, the County of Anjou in the tenth 
century, with a map and annotations; when this has been well dis- 
played a third scoop brings up Le livre des serfs of Marmoutier, which 
leads on to a discussion of the twelfth-century ideal of knighthood. In 
each case you have seen a fragment of European life in three dimen- 
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sions, and though the method has something of the ease and surprise of 
a conversation there is nothing superficial about it. The author is not 
only a scholar, but a very learned one; besides all the normal books 
which he has read but does not refer to, he has pursued many topics 
into the recesses of eighteenth-century libraries and twentieth-century 
continental periodicals. His knowledge in the sphere of religious and 
monastic history, illuminated by the researches of Wilmart, de Ghel- 
linck and their like, is probably unsurpassed by any English writer, 
while almost alone among English academic mediaevalists he has an 
informed sympathy with the inner life, the spiritual experience, of 
saints and religious. The pages on St. Anselm and St. Bernard are 
among the most discerning in the book; indeed, to the present writer 
the later chapters on the spiritual and intellectual life of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries seemed the most illuminating as well as the most 
ably presented of all. 

Every reader, however, will find his own memorable passages, such 
as those on the significance of logic to the thinkers of the eleventh 
century, and on the work of Gregory VII and his associates as ‘re- 
storers’ rather than ‘reformers’. Perhaps the only seriously question- 
able passage is that on Pp. 234-5, where a particular theological 
opinion on the Redemption is given what seems to be too large an ex- 
tension in time and space. Anselm, like other original thinkers, may 
well have thought himself a reformer when in fact he was achieving a 
brilliant restoration. 

Davip KNOWLES 


ANGLO-SAXON MONACHISM 


Regularis Concordia. Edited by Thomas Symons, O.S.B. (Nelson’s 
Medieval Classics. 155.) 


STUDENTs of Monastic History will be grateful to Dom Thomas Symons 
for this new edition of one of the principal classics of English monas- 
ticism, the Regularis Concordia, produced in the tenth century under the 
direction of St. Dunstan, St. Ethelwold and St. Oswald, the three pio- 
neers of the Benedictine revival during the reign of King Edgar. For 
several years past it has been well known that Dom Symons was work- 
ing on this edition, but modern scholarship is very exacting, and one 
could not grudge him his leisurely treatment of an intricate study. The 
main text of the Concordia was first printed by Dom Clement Reyner at 
Douai in 1626, as a justification of the ‘Apostolatus Benedictinorum in 
Anglia’, and later reprinted at the beginning of Volume I of the monu- 
mental Monasticum Anglicanum (ed. Caley, Ellis and Bandinel), and 
again in Migne, P.L. cxxxvii. It was critically edited in 1891 by W. S. 
Logeman from B.M.Cott.Tib.A 3, in Anglia (Neue Folge, I) together 
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with the interlinear O.E. text, but no editor had up to now made use of 
the only other MS. known to exist, B.M.Cott. Faustina B 3. (Cf. David 
Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, 2nd edit., 1950, p. 31.) This 
lacuna has now been made good by Dom Symons in the work before us. 
We may say, therefore, that unless some unexpected new discovery should 
be made in the future we have here a definitive edition of a masterly 
treatise. Use is made, as occasion warrants it, of the interlinear Anglo- 
Saxon glosses contained in the eleventh century MS. of the Concordia, 
whenever they help to throw light on passages where the Latin text 
gives an uncertain reading. 

The story of this monastic legislation (Monastic Agreement is the 
English translation suggested by the editor for Regularis Concordia) takes 
us back to the important Synod of Winchester convened by King Edgar 
for the express purpose of deciding on a common observance in the 
monasteries newly reformed or established by St. Dunstan and his 
associates Ethelwold and Oswald, in thé second half of the tenth cen- 
tury. The experience of the Continental reformers was drawn upon, 
but not to the extent of renouncing peculiarly English traditions. The 
Concordia was essentially an eclectic work, well thought out and built up 
by our zealous monastic bishops. The Rule of St. Benedict remained 
the foundation of the whole edifice, but later additions were not to be 
discarded. The reform connected with the name of St. Benedict of 
Aniane in the early ninth century had made serious inroads into the 
traditional Benedictine Observance all over the Continent. The litur- 
gical and ritualistic element of monastic life had been given an exces- 
sive preponderance, as compared with the original Rule of the Cassi- 
nese Lawgiver. This contained within itself a dangerous germ, as it 
tended to upset the happy balance between Prayer (formal) and Work, 
which was the genial mark of the Benedictine life. The time and energy 
left for manual or intellectual work were reduced to a minimum. In 
this the English reformers displayed a greater circumspection. They did 
admit certain additional prayers besides the Opus Dei, e.g. the daily 
Office of All Saints and the Office of the Dead, together with special 
prayers for the Royal Family, but on the whole one cannot but admire 
their greater discretion in the adoption of such additions. Centraliza- 
tion, which reached its peak in the Cluniac reform, was also less marked 
in England. The Concordia, nevertheless, reflects the period in which it 
was drawn up. There is a fashion in monastic observances as in most 
other things. What was characteristic of the English Use was that it 
tempered the prevailing tendencies of the times. Even while increasing 
the pensum servitutis of St. Benedict’s Opus Det, it expressly upheld ‘the 
usage of the people of this land’, ‘the goodly customs of our country’, 
both in liturgical and devotional practices. Thus it encouraged daily 
communion (23,10 f.) for which there is no parallel in contemporary 
foreign monasticism, but for which there were precedents in older 
English usage. That it should have encouraged special prayers for the 
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Royal House was not surprising, seeing the debt of gratitude the mon- 
astic revival owed to royal patronage. 

A parallel suggests itself, when we consider the drawing up of the 
Regularis Concordia at Winchester c. 970 with the Synod of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle in 817. At Aix the emperor Louis the Pious was guided by Bene- 
dict of Aniane ; at Winchester King Edgar was inspired by St. Dunstan, 
and the resulting Regularis Concordia was influenced by the Ordo Qualiter 
of the Frankish Synod. Though the Concordia is an anonymous docu- 
ment its Proem states that ‘the bishops, abbots and abbesses’ assembled 
at Winchester gathered customs from all quarters, ‘edited’ them and 
embodied them ‘in this little book’. It was, therefore, a composite work 
which may not safely be attributed to any individual as its author. 
Nevertheless, Aelfric, a disciple of bishop Ethelwold, would appear to 
credit his former master with a leading hand in its compilation. A letter 
from St. Anselm to archbishop Lanfranc, written some seventy years 
later than Aelfric, gives the clear impression that by that time the Con- 
cordia had come to be looked upon as St. Dunstan’s work: ‘I have 
heard,’ wrote Anselm, ‘that St. Dunstan drew up (instituit) a rule of 
monastic life: I should like, if it be possible, to see the Life and Jnstituta 
of so great a father’ (Ep. 39, ed. Schmitt iti, 151). Edmund Bishop, in an 
unpublished letter to the late Dr. Armitage Robinson (see p. lii of the 
book under review) summed up this question of authorship in a few 
words : ‘Dunstan the mind, Ethelwold the pen’. We cannot be too grate- 
ful to Dom Thomas Symons for the masterly introduction he has contri- 
buted to this new edition, and to Thomas Nelson and Sons Ltd. for the 
attractive way they have produced this new volume of their Medieval 
Classics. 


D. Joun STEPHAN, O.S.B. 


HOW TO PLAY BACH 


Bach’s Ornaments. By Walter Emery. (Novello. 115. 6d.) 


PosTERITY has dealt strangely with Johann Sebastian Bach. Within a 
few years of his death his name had all but faded from memory. In a 
way this is hardly surprising; for it was as a performer rather than a 
composer that he had established his (somewhat local) reputation, and 
even before his death the climate of musical taste had already begun to 
veer away from the serious contrapuntal idiom that was his to the ‘style 
galant’. Then, after a generation or two of oblivion and neglect, came 
the rediscovery and revival of his forgotten music, followed by the 
gradual recognition, first by musicians and then by music-lovers gener- 
ally, that he was not only among the very greatest composers but prob- 
ably the greatest of them all. It is indeed ‘a tale of posthumous success 
unique in the history of music’. 
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Nevertheless, although the rediscovery of Bach is a matter of 
history, it is also true that the process of rediscovery still continues— 
not as regards the actual music, but as regards the method of perfor- 
mance. With the best wil] in the world, the nineteenth-century editors 
of popular editions—and indeed most of their successors—were under 
the delusion that it was their duty to adorn the music with all kinds of 
markings (tempo, expression, phrasing, etc.), for they assumed that 
Bach left such matters entirely to the performer—an attitude which 
they themselves were unwilling to adopt! The result was that Bach’s 
music came to be played—as it still is only too often—as though he 
were a nineteenth-century composer. 

But already before the end of that century scholars were at work, 
and Edward Dannreuther’s Musical Ornamentation devoted considerable 
attention to the correct interpretation of Bach’s ‘graces’. Dannreuther’s 
study is no longer available, and has, to a large extent, been superseded 
by Arnold Dolmetsch’s Interpretation of the Music of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries. Valuable as they are, there is—as Dr. Walter 
Emery says—something rather discouraging about both books. They 
both tend to give the impression, when dealing with Bach, that his 
ornamentation can be reduced to a system; and when the reader fails 
to grasp that elusive system he is left bewildered rather than en- 
lightened. With Dr. Emery’s much less pretentious study—he deals 
exclusively with Bach—we have a guidance that is far more helpful for 
the simple reason that he is far less dogmatic. His object, he tells us, is 
‘to present a substantial amount of eighteenth-century evidence, with 
all its confusions and contradictions ; to point out ambiguities in Bach’s 
notation ; and to discuss a considerable number of doubtful passages. 
. .. Of the resulting problems, a few have been left frankly unsolved ; 
and my solutions, when given, are to be regarded as suggestions. The 
player must always weigh the historical evidence for himself and apply 
his own musical judgement, if he is to arrive at interpretations convinc- 
ing in themselves and consistent with each other’ (p. 10). 

Dr. Emery brings to the work an unrivalled knowledge of Bach’s 
manuscripts and the printed editions, original and modern. He does 
not make the mistake of assuming that Bach’s practice necessarily 
agreed with what contemporary writers may have said, and he inspires 
confidence by his readiness to allow differences of opinion. In attempt- 
ing to solve some of the problems he naturally has to depend upon 
certain ‘pointers’. Thus he rejects particular interpretations which will 
produce ‘consecutives’ (though the argument does not weigh heavily 
with me, for I do not see how an orchestral player could interpret orna- 
ments on such a principle), and he lays considerable stress on the need 
for comparing parallel passages (despite the fact that such comparisons 
tend to reveal Bach’s own lack of consistency). But these are obviously 
minor matters. Taking the book as a whole, it would indeed be difficult 
to imagine a more helpful contribution to the rediscovery of Bach’s 
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true ornaments. Particularly valuable is the suggestion that ‘the four 
forms of Short Shake were in use in the Bach circle’ (p. 139). 

There is only one paragraph in the book which it is not easy to 
accept. In it the author seems to return to the nineteenth-century atti- 
tude that Bach left the performer fairly free to render the music accord- 
ing to his personal ideas: “There is no absolutely right tempo for any 
piece. ... Similarly, there are no absolutely right schemes of ornamen- 
tation. .. . The player should put aside all ideas of absolute rightness 
and aim instead at an attainable goal—a consistent personal style of 
ornamentation that will serve, like his phrasing and tempi, to distin- 
guish his Bach-playing from other people’s’ (p. 10). Two recent books 
are in the main responsible for my reluctance to adopt such an objec- 
tive: one is The Lost Tradition in Music by Fritz Rothschild, the other is 
Bach’s Ornamentation by Walter Emery! 

A. GREGORY MURRAY 


The Age of Baroque: 1610-1660. By Carl J. Friedrich. (Harper Bros., 
and Hamish Hamilton. 355.) 


Tus work is one of a series the ambitious aim of which is to provide 
intelligent syntheses of the accumulation of modern specialized his- 
torical studies in all languages on all the facets of European history 
from the thirteenth century to today. There are plenty of recent ex- 
amples of this sort of thing—the French ‘Clio’ series with its modest 
recognition of the limitations of such an enterprise, Jacques Pirenne’s 
‘Grands Courants’, Toynbee’s work. To be a success, such a work 
needs a writer who has much more than an urge to find a simple 
pattern, combined with the use of a large library and an efficient card- 
index. 

There is much that is admirable about Mr. Friedrich’s book. It 
contains a mine of information about all sides of the life of his period. 
The general thesis, that between 1610 and 1660 European society was 
struggling to adapt and extend the principles and traditions inherited 
from the Middle Ages to assimilate the new forces and meet the new 
situations produced by the Renaissance and Reformation, is sound and 
sober enough. But the usefulness and effect of the book is seriously 
vitiated by an overweight of sheer detail combined with a too great 
compression of the reflexions on their significance. No doubt this is 
partly compensated for by the way that themes are—rapidly—often 
taken up again in other parts of the book in other connexions. But still 
the reader sighs for a rest from the unceasing volley of facts and for a 
long, general and critical assessment of the main themes. 

Nor is this all. Mr. Friedrich, behind the professional and frequent 
protestations of scientific sobriety, is at heart a worshipper of heroes in 
the Carlyle manner. He tends to state the struggle within the souls of 
seventeenth-century men between the new world and the old tradi- 
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tions in terms of a series of ‘giants’ or supermen who intuit the Welt- 
geist of their age and incarnate it. Thus Cromwell appears, in the 
ultimate analysis, as 


this Promethean challenger of tradition and its Gods . . . this Ma- 
homet of the North . . . I feel him to have been an intensely human 
being, and a true embodiment of that practical idealism which 
represents the genius of his people. 


Considering that Mr. Friedrich judges his period to have been a 
deeply religious age, his treatment of religion is altogether too slight. 
He grossly oversimplifies the significance and effects of that admittedly 
losing cause, the Counter-Reformation. It is not surprising when we 
study his bibliography and discover that he relies on Pastor alone. Nor 
are we reassured when we see that he accounts Boehmer’s book as the 
best study of the Jesuits and relies, for the Jansenist controversy, on 
Déllinger and Fiilop-Miiller. S. Francis of Sales is nowhere mentioned. 
Bérulle only occurs as a politician. The monastic movement is regarded 
as a ‘perverted form of sexuality’ (p. 46). 

Even as a catalogue, the list of Baroque artists has some astonishing 
omissions. There is no mention of El Greco or Palestrina. 


Documents illustrating Papal Authority: A.D. 96-454. Edited by E. Giles. 
(S.P.C.K. 17s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a most useful work of reference. But we should question the 
faith of the editor that merely by giving the immediate contexts of the 
main references to the Papacy in early Christian sources, he has 
enabled the ordinary reader to see for himself what the early Fathers 
thought about Rome. To do this, he ought to have added substantial 
sections explaining the Biblical background, the complex and magni- 
ficent Biblical image of the Rock of Israel and shown how it is used in 
the New Testament conception of the New Israel of God, the Church. 
Then there should be a section on the use of this Biblical imagery by 
the Fathers, leading up to the fascinating idea of Peter, the prototype 
of the bishop and the source whence the episcopal office and succession 
proceeds. These texts which Mr. Giles cites, on the position of Rome, 
have, lying behind them, the whole Patristic conception of the Church. 
Surely if the modern Biblical scholar has abandoned the mere study of 
isolated texts for the tracing of the great themes of the Bible which lie 
behind them and connecting them up to all the other strands of Biblical 
thought, it is high time that Patristics did the same. As it 1s, the 
method used by Mr. Giles is to take each text singly and ask himself, 
for all the world like a judge of fact, ‘Js he here accepting a primacy or 
is he not?’ There is very little trace that he asks that far more funda- 
mental question, without which his own question nearly always cannot 
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be clearly answered, ‘What is his exact meaning?’ Simply to ask that 
question once is sufficient to reveal the insufficiency of an anthology of 
isolated texts. To take one example, it is surely absurd to think that we 
can discover whether St. Augustine accepted a real Papal primacy 
unless we know how he regarded the Church and hierarchy and what a 
type or ‘persona’ meant to him. 


Spiritual Authority in the Church of England: An Enquiry. By E. C. Rich. 
(Longmans, Green & Co. 215.) 


In words quoted from Newman by Canon Rich, it may be said of this 
book that ‘we meet with truths overstated or misdirected, matters of 
detail variously taken, facts incompletely proved or applied, and rules 
inconsistently urged or discordantly interpreted’. Neither of the terms 
in the title is ever fairly defined ; each is used in a wide range of differ- 
ing senses. Were it not for the subtitle, An Enquiry, a heavier charge 
would lie against the author, whose theme centres about ‘the appeal to 
history’; for his language and his thought seem often completely un- 
historical. Thus he arouses justifiable impatience by the use of such 
expressions as ‘the position that the Church of England was trying to 
take up during the Reformation crisis’: would he describe the content 
of the discussions between St. Peter and St. Paul as ‘the position that 
the Catholic Church was trying to take up during the Gentile crisis’? 
Again, when criticizing as unduly ‘static’ the traditional High Church 
appeal to (a variously defined) antiquity, he always writes as though 
this antiquity were in fact one ascertained datum. 

But the book asks, discreetly, to be read as a pilgrim’s travel-notes. 
‘The present writer approached this Enquiry with (the) assumption, 
that there was no infallible endowment in the Christian Religion . . . it 
became gradually clear to his mind that such an attitude was, in fact, 
a denial and rejection of the whole Christian claim.’ Mr. T. M. Parker 
‘gave me that needed encouragement to pursue the subject when I had 
almost lost heart’ ; hence a decisive chapter on The Authority of Doctrinal 
Interpretation, in which a tenable view of the réle of a teaching Church, 
in relation to the faith of the people of God, at last appears. The way 
thereto is almost perceptibly dolorosa; here and there may be indica- 
tions that the movement has not even yet reached its term. The last 
chapter of the book is called Towards a Solution; its last words (which 
hark back to the first chapter, on The Break with Rome) are as follows: 
‘More, after long deliberation, at last came to recognize that the 
Primacy of the Pope “holdeth up all’. And this conviction he attri- 
buted, not indeed to his critica] judgement alone, but to the aid of “‘the 
light supernatural”’. It will have to be by the aid of the self-same light 
that others are brought to the same conclusion. There can be no other 
way of resolving the ultimate and otherwise irreconcilable dilemma 
between Reason and Authority.’ 
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The Art of Conversation. By D. Erskine Muir. (Odhams. 7s. 6d.) 
Some Principles of Fiction. By Robert Liddeli. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 


HERE are two quiet, friendly little books from North Oxford, about 
talking, and writing, respectively. In destructive criticism, the authors 
are occasionally, though very seldom, outrageous: ‘No one really 
would say, if someone’s name comes up: .. . “Well, after the way she’s 
behaved to X or Y one can’t trust her an inch.”’ Everyone hearing that 
would feel you were so prejudiced it would be no good talking further’ ; 
‘It is only through its brevity that (Rasselas) remains readable.’ In pre- 
cept, they are constantly urbane, irreproachable ; and (which is really 
extraordinary) complacently exhibit the ethical implications of their 
work. Let Mr. Liddell here speak for both: ‘All the same, a writer had 
better be as good as he can be, were it only for the sake of his writing. 
... And conversely, the man may be improved by the improvement of 
the style ; for improvement can proceed both from the heart outwards, 
and from without inwards to the heart.’ Mrs. Muir is the less careful to 
moderate in her tone the intrinsic didacticism of her intention, because 
(no doubt) her pupils are likely to mind this less: she is also the more 
scrupulous in avoiding expressions of personal opinion irrelevant to the 
aim of her treatise, though happily there are a few: ‘One curious point 
which sometimes emerges if a man and a woman are discussing a novel 
is that they may have very conflicting feelings towards the heroine... . 
Men may say it is mere jealousy on the part of the women, but that is 
not true, since women Jove and admire a charming heroine such as 
Elizabeth Bennett or Anna Karenina’ ; ‘Men used to be ashamed at the 
mere idea they should “‘arrange flowers” ; but if they grow them, why 
not share in “arranging” them?’ Mr. Liddell, in the second best of 
three critical essays printed together at the end of his book, gracefully 
isolates one of the constitutive themes of Proust’s novel, tota simul et per- 
Jecta possessio. .. . Mrs. Muir, eschewing all sophistication to a degree 
that beggars description, yet conveys some shrewd hints: ‘. . . do not be 
any sort of snob, do not say: ““Oh! that’s too highbrow for me!”’ ’ It may 
plausibly be supposed that these books will bring more enjoyment to 
readers, than profit to talkers or writers. 


The Wisdom of Father Pecquet. By Omer Englebert. (Thames & Hudson. 
ros. 6d.) 


FATHER PECQUET is a curé de campagne whose parishioners ‘go on fulfilling 
their rcligious duties with characteristic moderation’. He is less stupid 
than Flaubert’s caricature, and less disedifying than Chevallier’s; he 
suffers less than Bernanos’s saint, needs less pity than ‘P. Saintyves’ felt 
in 1904 for the pauvres petits clercs, and compels, perhaps, less fondness 
than Don Camillo. With a complacent rustic eudemonism that is 
sometimes exasperating, and with occasional displays of superstition, 
he expounds a generally sober and evangelic doctrine on marriage and 
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on a restricted range of current social questions. Typical mots are: 
‘Even if he performs miracles and rejoices in direct vision, a servant of 
God should also take care, it seems to me, to pay his debts and do good 
to his neighbour’ ; ‘why should God give you two rations of courage at 
a single stroke, one for the trials of today and one for the apprehension 
of the trials of tomorrow—Do you need two pairs of shoes to walk?’ ; 
“To live in a stage of grace, in sum, it is not required that one should be 
graceless and all askew.’ The translation (into American) is—as 
already appears—neither idiomatic nor elegant; apart from a few 
howlers it may pass for correct. By laborious mental retranslation it is 
sometimes possible to discover the slick but not unpleasing whimsi- 
cality of the original, whose literary qualities by no means justify the 
author’s patronizing of such masters of prose as Duchesne and Bremond. 


Thomas Love Peacock. By Olwen Campbell. (Arthur Barker. 7s. 6d.) 


STACKED high in the grate the logs blaze; the ladies have retired to the 
drawing-room; the decanter slides easily in its coaster. The host’s 
imagination dances idly round the table; the fire glints in the glasses, 
casting claret shadows that fall like Gothic towers seen in some night- 
mare; to a man the company believe that gastronomy is an essential 
part of civilization. For the world of Thomas Love Peacock is intellec- 
tual only to a degree; it is also tactile. It is but half true to say that in 
outlook he belongs to the eighteenth century, with men seen by the 
Eye of Reason as the playthings of the gods. 

He has for instance a maddening nineteenth-century habit of 
peppering his books with unidentified quotations. ‘Mr. Glowry had 
discovered this fashionable young gentleman in London “‘stretched on 
the rack of a too easy chair” ’. . . . The reader feels patronized, and 
immediately begins to think where the deuce he has met that phrase 
before. But this is a point Miss Campbell does not make, because her 
aim has been rather to provide a short biography together with a 
synopsis of each novel than a long essay in which some attempt might 
be made to ‘place’ Peacock as a writer and to estimate his influence. 
Instead she contents herself with the trite judgement that he is not 
everybody’s choice and prefers to leave it at that. Yet it would be unfair 
to criticize her for what she does not set out to do, and one must add 
that if she never attempts to put her author into any real perspective 
(she sidesteps the issue by saying that he is the cult of a few), then she 
does at least attempt and succeed in making her synopses of the novels 
more than dull recountals. For one thing she quotes generously, pro- 
viding as it were a midget anthology from the books, and for another 
she stresses the dramatic side in Peacock’s nature. Referring to 
Seithenyn’s declaration that the rotten parts of the embankment gives 
to those that are sound—“elasticity, elasticity, elasticity’, she comments 
upon the drunken insinuation in the repetition, adding that since the 
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author ‘gives little indication in his text of how he is visualizing a 
certain situation’ a careless reader well may miss these subtleties. This 
needed stating because Peacock is a novelist best read aloud and, when 
read aloud, a listener’s pleasure is not marred by the unidentified quo- 
tations; they slip into context quite naturally so that, although a 
listener may derive a certain added pleasure if he spots them, there are 
no quotation marks to aggravate him if he misses them! Indeed, 
though this is an idea scarcely ever voiced, modern readers of Ulysses 
profit quite considerably by Joyce’s study of Peacock. 
N.B. 


The History of the Popes. Vol. XL. By Dr. L. Pastor. Translated by E. F. 
Peeler. (Routledge and Kegan Paul. 40s.) 


Tuis volume completes the English translation of Pastor’s immense 
work. It is a tragedy that, after so much labour, he should have been 
unable to round it off by reaching at least the reign of Pius VII and the 
dawn of the nineteenth-century Catholic revival. Perhaps he preferred 
it so. The introduction to his first volume contemplates that his last 
(German) volume shall be called “The Modern Revolution’. 

He began his work when Leo XIII opened the Vatican secret 
archives to scholars. The basis of his material determined the form of 
the work—a Church history which should concentrate on, and see 
everything primarily in terms of, the relations of local churches to the 
Holy See. But he was scrupulously careful to consider all the great 
spiritual movements in the Church in themselves. This general form 
must, however, have appealed deeply to him, the heir of the fine 
scholarly traditions of the German Catholic university faculties which 
had, alone in Europe, survived the onslaught of Napoloen, had served 
the early nineteenth-century revival in lonely splendour, and, as he 
began his work, were withstanding the ‘Los von Rom’ attack of the 
Kulturkampf. Underlying the whole work is the faith that: 


The rock of Peter rides the storm of every century... 
Christ still walks with Peter on the waves. 


It is true that he is often too apologetic for modern Catholic taste. 
He has little on the constitutional development of the Papacy and 
Church. His sections on the spiritual movements of the Counter- 
Reformation, based on the ordinary secondary authorities of his time, 
are nowadays not of first importance. Perhaps the sections which have 
worn best are those on the diplomatic history of the Counter-Refor- 
mation—where he was directly working from the MSS.—and on the 
eighteenth century, where he had had access to the German archives 
also. Nevertheless it remains a unique achievement. 
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THE words ‘Europe’ and ‘European spirit’ are sometimes, one suspects, 
used without much idea of what they are meant to convey. But can 
they, at the present moment, be made to correspond to any definite 
actualities? ‘The Europe we have to do with is not complete, it is in 
process of manufacture. And there would still be room for argument, 
even if it were fully in being, whether it could, or should, be open or 
closed to outside influences. La Vie Jntellectuelle, in its June editorial, 
refers back to an article in which M. Frangois Perroux, three years ago, 
entreated his readers not to be ‘little Europeans’. ‘Europe’, the Domini- 
can review now explains, ‘cannot possibly be self-sufficient. It has need 
of the world, even more than its component countries have need of the 
European idea. . . . Even a fully self-conscious Europe might lack an 
independently valid justification. The fact is that the construction of 
Europe involves, as it apparently must, the prior fabrication of the 
components by their several technicians; the plan of assembly comes 
later, a task for which the specialists are obviously least adequate. Nor 
is there any reason to suppose that the political frontiers of ““European” 
supranational institutions will all be the same boundaries of the same 
“united Europe’’.’ 

What this Europe in fieri principally lacks is a code of political belief 
and a political ideal such as we find elsewhere: in the U.S.S.R. for 
instance, where, as M. Bernard Nicole points out in the May number 
of Etudes, ‘a nation built on internationalist principles has contrived to 
inspire its peoples with a national pride now rarely to be found in the 
democratic nations’. The editor of the French Jesuit review holds that 
the American world and the Russian world ‘have this in common, that 
they both offer their peoples a purely material ideal’ (an assertion that 
calls for qualification, perhaps) ; he thinks that the task which awaits 
Europe is to find some way ‘of enjoying:a share of technical benefits 
without losing its civilization and its “‘soul’’.’ A recent work, by M. 
Gilbert Tournier——an engineer who is also a humanist—on the dams 
constructed for the hydro-electrical scheme on the Rhéne, would seem 
to indicate, apart from other evidence, that such a quest does not 
necessarily involve a contradiction. M. Bernard Nicole, for his part, 
dreams of once more seeing Europe possess a philosophy ‘which com- 
bines material progress with ideals of the intellectual and spiritual 
order, thus creating an atmosphere of international co-operation which 
will make for the betterment of human life’. 

Such a turn of thought would be valuable indeed for every grade of 
society, and particularly for the working class. In this connexion one 
should note the results of an inquiry undertaken last year in France on 
the joint initiative of the Cardinals and Archbishops. These results are 
now published in L’ Actualité Religieuse dans le Monde (15 May), and they 
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stress the urgency, at a time like this of acute social strain, of seeking 
some formula which will satisfy the needs both of soul and body. ‘We 
must insist,’ says the report (edited by Mgr. Richaud, Archbishop of 
Bordeaux), ‘that the workers’ discontent is not primarily a matter of 
wages. It is something much more fundamentally human and has 
really a spiritual aspect. The very clear awareness of all the human 
possibilities that are denied them makes the wage-earners impatient 
for a structural reshaping of society. For the world of Labour believes 
in structural rather than moral reform. It is on a violent revolution 
that it builds its highest hopes, rather than on a revolution effected by 
consent.’ And the report ends by emphasizing the necessity, both for 
clergy and laity, of an altogether broader social education. 

What Christians need most urgently today is a generous sympathy 
with the world of labour—a sympathy concerned for justice as well as 
for charity—and a deeper understanding of the technical and materia] 
aspects of the problem, the exploitation of which should not be left 
entirely to rationalists and materialists. But there should be added, 
what is always presupposed but too often found lacking, a sense of 
God’s transcendence and al! it implies. In the June Ecclesia, M. Daniel 
Rops, writing on the life of St. Bernard, that ‘arbiter of Europe’, gives 
us a very opportune reminder. ‘Mediaeval man,’ he says, ‘had serious 
faults: he was violent and often cruel, his morals were often question- 
able, but in one respect he was immeasurably our superior: he had 
faith. God was always in his thoughts. It never occurred to a man of the 
twelfth century to entertain the major heresy of our age, that Lucifer- 
like revolt on the part of the creature claiming to do without the 
Creator. . . . Everyone knew, even when he broke them, that God’s 
commandments were the alpha and omega of all things, and that one 
day they would weigh him in the balance of Eternity.’ None can be 
blind to the fact that the claims made today on behalf of the human 
person, excellent though they are and thoroughly Christian in prin- 
ciple, may sometimes result in an excessive indulgence towards private 
sins, no longer recognized as offences against God. There arise, these 
days, all sorts of situations that are entirely new, and their complexity, 
no doubt, calls for sympathy and understanding, but not at the expense 
of the rights of God. 

In a similar strain, Father Nothumb in La Vie Spirituelle for June, 
analysing the sources of missionary spirituality, insists on the obliga- 
tion, in all apostolic and social activities, never to put human well- 
being first, even though it coincides with the glory of God. ‘The theo- 
logical virtue of charity has as its formal object God.’ The same article 
quotes Father Daniélou: ‘We desire to bring souls to Christ because 
bringing souls to Christ is the only effectual proof we can give him of 
our love; therefore the apostolic spirit, having its source in the love of 
Christ, assumes an inexorable urgency.’ This is certainly no common- 
place, but one of the primary truths that are too often forgotten. 
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For we grope our way in pitch darkness, seeking the unknown, with 
nothing to guide us but unquenchable hope. The May Esprit devotes 
several articles to the subject of true and false anticipations. M. 
Stephen Spriel’s is perhaps the most stimulating. He issues a warning 
against ‘the unprecedented vogue of the novel of anticipation, “‘science 
fiction’’, as the Americans have renamed it’. According to the author, 
its popularity has spread rapidly—throughout England, Belgium, 
Germany and Italy—while simultaneously ‘a corresponding wave, 
rising in the U.S.S.R., rolls on to meet it across the communist half of 
the world’. M. Spriel calls attention to some of the most significant types 
of this class of novel and makes bold to declare that ‘while satisfying the 
desire for escape, so natural in this age of ruin and despair, it [science 
fiction] seems about to produce a kind of modern mythology with vast 
and unforeseeable consequences. This overmastering desire for escape, 
expressed eternally by poetry, is met so perfectly by the scientific novel 
that we can foresee the time when even dreaming will be controlled, or 
at any rate exploited.’ Science fiction would seem to have arrived ‘in 
the nick of time, linking Literature with Science, the present-day 
world with the world of the future, just as in the past men have always 
found ready to hand the stimulant they needed, the viaticum as it 
were, to give them strength to endure their lot. No need, therefore, to 
disdain such intellectual diversions, especially when they are as ungra- 
tuitous as these.’ The author concludes his article by pointing out that 
in the novel of science there is a place that so far still remains vacant ‘in 
the intellectual equipment of the new man’. 

M. Paul Claudel, who has never ceased to battle gallantly for the 
future, now turns to the past and acknowledges his debt to the masters 
who have shaped him. He tells M. Jean Amrouche, who records his 
remarks in La Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangatse for June, how much he 
owes to Racine, and still more to Shakespeare. It was through reading 
Shakespeare that he came to learn Englisk. In those days his admira- 
tion for him was boundless, and much of it he still retains. It was 
Shakespeare, too, who introduced him to Greek tragedy. He sets him 
higher than Racine, though in this, he confesses, he is not sure whether 
he is right. But it is Bossuet, he owns, who is perhaps ‘the only writer 
who has exerted a real influence upon me and still commands my 
entire admiration’. He owes much to Dostoevski as well, and asserts, 
against Gide, his conviction that the Russian novelist was neither a 
pathological case nor a barbarian. 

The May Etudes Anglaises publishes extracts from the lectures on 
Keats given by Charles Du Bos in 1922-23. Du Bos, who died before he 
could write his projected book on the poet, placed him between 
Plato and Proust, stressed the fact that he both apprehended 
and created beauty, and summed it up in that most pregnant 
phrase: supreme tranquillity is the child of fever. The lectures 
should be read in conjunction with the Journal of Charles Du Bos 
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(1921-23), where we can, to some extent, observe the process of 
their development. 

Is it such a far cry from science fiction to these spiritual heights to 
which we are carried by Claudel or Du Bos? Some comparisons look 
like an insult: in this order of ideas there are plenty of crucial distinc- 
tions to be made. But the fact remains that the humanism of tomorrow, 
for the perfect achievement of its end, will have to be a scientific as well 
as a literary humanism. 

Louis CHAIGNE 





To The Editor of ‘THe Dusuin REviEw. 


Sir—A careful study of the references in Fr. Bruno’s Life of St. 
John of the Cross has proved my objection to Mr. Sheppard’s state- 
ment about his relations with his brother mistaken. Francisco accom- 
panied him from Duruelo to Mancera and Pastrana, was with him, we 
are not told how long, at Avila, joined him later at Granada, where he 
worked as bricklayer on the convent buildings, and paid him two 
visits at Segovia. Mr. Sheppard’s statement was therefore fully justified. 

E. I. WATKIN 
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